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FREUD AND THE IMAGE OF MAN’ 


JEROME 


. BRUNER 


Harvard University 


Y the dawn of the sixth century before 
Christ, the Greek physicist-philosophers had 
formulated a bold conception of the physi- 

cal world as a unitary material phenomenon. The 
Ionics had set forth a conception of matter as fun- 
damental substance, transformation of which ac- 
counted for the myriad forms and substances of the 
physical world. Anaximander was subtle enough 
to recognize that matter must be viewed as a gen- 
eralized substance, free of any particular sensuous 
properties. Air, iron, water, or bone were only 
elaborated forms, derived from a more general stuff. 
Since that time, the phenomena of the physical 
world have been conceived as continuous and mo- 
nistic, as governed by the common laws of matter. 
The view was a bold one, bold in the sense of run- 
ning counter to the immediate testimony of the 
senses. It has served as an axiomatic basis of phys- 
ics for more than two millennia. The bold view 
eventually became the obvious view, and it gave 
shape to our common understanding of the physi- 
cal world. Even the alchemists rested their case 
upon this doctrine of material continuity and, in- 
deed, had they known about neutron bombard- 
ment, they might even have hit upon the proper 
philosopher’s stone. 

The good fortune of the physicist—and these 
matters are always relative, for the material monism 
of physics may have impeded nineteenth century 
thinking and delayed insights into the nature of 
complementarity in modern physical theory—this 
early good fortune or happy insight has no counter- 
part in the sciences of man. Lawful continuity be- 
tween man and the animal kingdom, between 
dreams and unreason on one side and waking ra- 
tionality on the other, between madness and sanity, 
between consciousness and unconsciousness, be- 
tween the mind of the child and the adult mind, 
between primitive and civilized man—each of these 
has been a cherished discontinuity preserved in 
doctrinal canons. There were voices in each gen- 

1This article also appeared in the July 1956 Partisan 
Review and was read earlier in the year at the Conference 
on Science and the Modern World View under the auspices 
of the American Academy of Arts and Science. 
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eration, to be sure, urging the exploration of con- 
tinuities. Anaximander had a passing good ap- 
proximation to a theory of evolution based on 
natural selection; Cornelius Agrippa offered a plau- 
sible theory of the continuity of mental health and 
disease in terms of bottled-up sexuality. But 
Anaximander did not prevail against Greek con- 
ceptions of man’s creation nor Cornelius Agrippa 
against the demonopathy of the Malleus Male- 
ficarum. Neither in establishing the continuity be- 
tween the varied states of man nor in pursuing the 
continuity between man and animal was there con- 
spicuous success until the nineteenth century. 

I need not insist upon the social, ethical, and po- 
litical significance of this image, for it is patent that 
the view one takes of man affects profoundly one’s 
standard of the humanly possible. And it is in the 
light of such a standard that we establish our laws, 
set our aspirations for learning, and judge the fitness 
of men’s acts. It is no surprise, then, that those 
who govern must perforce be jealous guardians of 
man’s ideas about man, for the structure of govern 
ment rests upon an uneasy consensus about human 
nature and human wants. The idea of man is of 
the order of res publica, and by virtue of its public 
status, it is an idea that is not subject to change 
without public debate. The 


as some nowadays insist on calling him, may pro- 


behavioral scientist, 


pose, but it is the society at large that disposes 
Nor is it simply a matter of public concern. For 
man as individual has a deep and emotional in- 
himself. If we have 
learned anything in the last half-century of psy- 


vestment in his image of 
chology, it is that man has powerful and exquisite 
capacities for defending himself against violations 
of his cherished self-image. This is not to say that 
Western man has not persistently asked: ‘““What is 
man that thou art mindful of him?” It is only 
that the question, when pressed, brings us to the 
edge of anxiety where inquiry is no longer free. 


Two figures stand out massively as the archi- 
tects of our present-day conception of man: Darwin 


and Freud. Freud’s was the more daring, the more 
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revolutionary, and in a deep sense, the more poetic 
insight. But Freud is inconceivable without Dar- 
win. It is both timely and perhaps historically 
just to center our inquiry on Freud’s contribution 
to the modern image of man. Darwin I shall treat 
as a necessary condition for Freud and for his 
success, recognizing, of course, that this is a form 
of psychological license. Not only is it the cen- 
tenary of Freud’s birth; it is also a year in which 
the current of popular thought expressed in com- 
memoration of the date quickens one’s awareness 
of Freud’s impact on our times. 

Rear-guard fundamentalism did not require a 
Darwin to slay it in an age of technology. He 
helped, but this contribution was trivial in com- 
parison with another. What Darwin had done 
was to propose a set of principles unified around 
the conception that all organic species had their 
origins and took their form from a common set of 
circumstances—the requirements of biological sur- 
All living creatures were on a common foot- 
ing. When the post-Darwin era of exaggeration 
had passed and religious literalism had abated into 


vival. 


a new nominalism, what remained was a broad, 
orderly, and unitary conception of organic nature, 
a vast continuity from the monocellular protozoans 
to man. Biology had at last found its unifying 
principle in the doctrine of evolution. Man was not 
unique but the inheritor of an organic legacy. 

As the summit of an evolutionary process, man 
could still view himself with smug satisfaction, in- 
deed proclaim that God or Nature had shown a 
persistent wisdom in its effort to produce a final, 
perfect product. It remained for Freud to present 
the image of man as the unfinished product of 
nature: struggling against unreason, impelled by 
driving inner vicissitudes and urges that had to be 
contained if man were to live in society, host alike 
to seeds of madness and majesty, never fully free 
from an infancy anything but What 
Freud was proposing was that man at best and man 


innocent. 


at worst is subject to a common set of explanations: 
good and evil grow from a common process. 

Freud was strangely yet appropriately fitted for 
his role as architect of a new conception of man. 
We must pause to examine his qualifications, for 
the image of man that he created was in no small 
measure founded on his painfully achieved image 
of himself and of his times. We are concerned 
not so much with his psychodynamics, but with the 
intellectual traditions he embodies. A child of his 
century’s materialism, he was wedded to the de- 
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terminism and the classical physicalism of 19th- 
century physiology so boldly represented by Helm- 
holtz. Indeed, the young Freud’s devotion to the 
exploration of anatomical structures was a measure 
of the strength of this inheritance. But at the 
same time, as both Lionel Trilling and W. H. Auden 
have recognized with much sensitivity, there was a 
deep current of romanticism in Freud—a sense of 
the role of impulse, of the drama of life, of the 
power of symbolism, of ways of knowing that were 
more poetic than rational in spirit, of the poet’s 
cultural alienation. It was perhaps this romantic’s 
sense of drama that led to his gullibility about 
parental seduction and to his generous suscepti- 
bility to the fallacy of the dramatic instance. 

Freud also embodies two traditions almost as anti- 
thetical as romanticism and nineteenth century 
scientism. He was profoundly a Jew, not in a 
doctrinal sense but in his conception of morality, in 
his love of the skeptical play of reason, in his dis- 
trust of illusion, in the form of his prophetic talent, 
even in his conception of mature eroticism. His 
prophetic talent was antithetic to a Utopianism 
either of innocence or of social control. Nor did it 
lead to a counsel of renunciation. Free oneself of 
illusion, of neurotic infantilism, and “the soft voice 
of intellect” would prevail. Wisdom for Freud 
was neither doctrine nor formula, but the achieve- 
ment of maturity. The patient who is cured is the 
one who is now free enough of neurosis to decide 
intelligently about his own destiny. As for his 
conception of mature love, it has always seemed to 
me that its blend of tenderness and sensuality 
combined the uxorious imagery of the Chassidic 
tradition and the sensual quality of the Song of 
Songs. And might it not have been Freud rather 
than a commentator of the Haftorahs who said, 
“In children, it was taught, God gives humanity a 
chance to make good its mistakes.”’ For the modern 
trend of permissiveness toward children is surely a 
feature of the Freudian legacy. 

But for all the Hebraic quality, Freud is also in 
the classical tradition—combining the Stoics and 
the great Greek dramatists. For Freud as for the 
Stoics, there is no possibility of man disobeying 
the laws of nature. And yet, it is in this lawfulness 
that for him the human drama inheres. His love 
for Greek drama and his use of it in his formula- 
tion are patent. The sense of the human tragedy, 
the inevitable working out of the human plight— 
these are the hallmarks of Freud’s case histories. 
When Freud, the tragic dramatist, becomes a thera- 
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pist, it is not to intervene as a directive authority. 
The therapist enters the drama of the patient’s life, 
makes possible a play within a play, the trans- 
ference, and when the patient has “worked through” 
and understood the drama, he has achieved the 
wisdom necessary for freedom. Again, like the 
Stoics, it is in the recognition of one’s own nature 
and in the acceptance of the laws that govern it 
that the good life is to be found. 


Freud’s contribution lies in the continuities of 
which he made us aware. The first of these is the 
continuity of organic lawfulness. Accident in hu- 
man affairs was no more to be brooked as “ex- 
planation” than accident in nature. The basis for 
accepting such an “obvious” proposition had, of 
course, been well prepared by a burgeoning 19th- 
century scientific naturalism. It remained for Freud 
to extend naturalistic explanation to the heart of 
human affairs. The Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life is not one of Freud’s deeper works, but “‘the 
Freudian slip” has contributed more to the common 
acceptance of lawfulness in human behavior than 
perhaps any of the more rigorous and academic 
formulation from Wundt to the present. The for- 
gotten lunch engagement, the slip of the tongue, 
the barked shin could no longer be dismissed as ac- 
cident. Why Freud should have succeeded where 
novelists, philosophers, and academic psychologists 
had failed we will consider in a moment. 

Freud’s extension of Darwinian doctrine beyond 
Haeckel’s theorem that ontogeny recapitulates phy- 
logeny is another contribution to continuity. It is 
the conception that in the human mind, the primi- 
tive, infantile, and archaic exist side by side with 
the civilized and evolved. 


Where animals are concerned we hold the view that the 
most highly developed have arisen from the lowest. 
In the realm of mind, on the other hand, the primitive 
type is so commonly preserved alongside the transforma- 
tions which have developed out of it that it is super- 
When this happens, 
it is usually the result of a bifurcation in development. 
One quantitative part of an attitude or an impulse has sur- 
vived unchanged while another has undergone further de- 
velopment. 
problem of conservation in the mind... 


fluous to give instances in proof of it. 


This brings us very close to the more general 
. Since the time 
when we recognized the error of supposing that ordinary 
forgetting signified destruction or annihilation of the mem- 
ory-trace, we have been inclined to the opposite view that 
nothing once formed in the mind could ever perish, that 
everything survives in some way or other, and is capable 
under certain conditions of being brought to light again. 
. . . (Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, pp. 14-15). 
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What has now come to be common sense is that in 
everyman there is the potentiality for criminality, 
and that these are neither accidents nor visitations 
of degeneracy, but products of a delicate balance of 
forces that, under different circumstances, might 
have produced normality or even saintliness. Good 
and evil, in short, grow from a common root. 
Freud’s genius was in his resolution of polarities. 
The distinction of child and adult was one such. 
It did not suffice to reiterate that the child was 
father to the man. 
ity and the stages of psychosexual development 


The theory of infantile sexual- 


were an effort to fill the gap, the latter clumsy, the 
former elegant. Though the alleged progression of 
sexual expression from oral, to anal, to phallic, to 
genital has not found a secure place either in com- 
mon sense or in general psychology, the develop- 
mental continuity of sexuality has been recognized 


by both. 


the baby-books and in the permissiveness with 


Common sense honors the continuity in 


which young parents of today resolve their doubts 
And the research of Beach and others has shown 
the profound effects of infantile experience on adult 
sexual behavior—even in lower organisms. 


If today people are reluctant to report their 
dreams with the innocence once attached to such 
recitals, it is again because Freud brought into com- 
the 


tional purposefulness of waking life and the seem- 


mon question the discontinuity between ra- 


irrational purposelessness of fantasy and 


While the crude symbolism of 


ingly 

dream. Freud's 
early efforts at dream interpretation has come in- 
creasingly to be abandoned, the conception of the 
dream as representing disguised wishes and fears 
And 


nition of deep unconscious processes in the creative 


has become common coin. Freud’s recog 
act has gone far toward enriching our understand- 
ing of the kinship between the artist, the humanist, 
and the man of science. 

It is our heritage from Freud that the all-or-none 
distinction between mental illness and mental health 
has been replaced by a more humane conception of 
the continuity of these states. The view that neu 
rosis is a severe reaction to human trouble is as 
revolutionary in its implications for social practice 
as it is daring in formulation. The “bad seed”’ theo- 
ries, and nosologies of the 19th century, the demon- 
ologies and doctrines of divine punishment—none 
of these provided a basis for comparison toward 
human suffering comparable to that of our time. 

One may argue, finally, that Freud’s sense of the 


continuity of human conditions, of the likeness of 
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the human plight, has made possible a deeper sense 
of the brotherhood of man. It has in any case 
tempered the spirit of punitiveness toward what 
once we took as evil and what we now see as sick. 
We have not yet resolved the dilemma posed by 
these two ways of viewing. Its resolution is one of 
the great moral challenges of our age. 
* * 

Why, after such initial resistance, were Freud’s 
views so phenomenally successful in transforming 
common conceptions of man? 

One reason we have already considered: the 
readiness of the Western World to accept natural- 
istic explanation of organic phenomena and, con- 
currently, to be readier for such explanation in the 
mental sphere. There had been at least four cen- 
turies of uninterrupted scientific progress, recently 
capped by a theory of evolution that brought man 
into continuity with the rest of the animal kingdom. 
The rise of naturalism as a way of understanding 
nature and man saw a corresponding decline in the 
By the close 
of the 19th century, religion, to quote Morton 


explanatory aspirations of religion. 


White, “too often agreed to accept the role of a 
non-scientific spiritual grab-bag, or an ideological 
know-nothing.” Elucidation of the human plight 
had been abandoned by religion and not yet 
adopted by science. 

It was the inspired imagery, the proto-theory of 
Freud, that was to fill the gap. Success in trans- 
forming the common conception of man was not 
simply its recourse to the “cause-and-effect” dis- 
Rather it is Freud’s imagery, 
I think, that provides the clue to his ideological 
power. It is an imagery of necessity, if I may call 
it that, an imagery that combines the dramatic, 
the tragic, and the scientific views of necessity. It 
is here that Freud’s intellectual heritage matters 
so deeply. Freud’s is a theory or a proto-theory 
peopled with actors. The characters are from life: 
the blind, energic, pleasure-seeking id; the priggish 
and punitive superego; the ego, battling for its 
being by diverting the energy of the others to its 
own use. The drama has an economy and a terse- 
The ego develops canny mechanisms for 
dealing with the threat of id impulses: denial, pro- 
jection, and the rest. Balances are struck between 
the actors, and in the balance is character and 
neurosis. Freud was using the dramatic technique 
of decomposition, the play whose actors are parts of 


a technique that he himself had rec- 


course of science. 


ness. 


a single life 
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ognized in phantasies and dreams, one which is hon- 
ored in his essay, Poet and the Daydream.” 

The imagery of the theory, moreover, has an im- 
mediate resonance with the dialectic of experience. 
True, it is not the stuff of superficial conscious ex- 
perience. But it fits the human plight, its con- 
flictedness, its private torment, its impulsiveness, 
its secret and frightening urges, its tragic quality. 

In its scientific imagery, it is marked by the ne- 
cessity of the classical mechanics. At times the 
imagery is hydraulic: suppress this stream of im- 
pulses, and it breaks out in a displacement else- 
where. The system is closed and mechanical, at 
times electrical, as when cathexes are formed and 
withdrawn like electrical charges. The way of 
thought fitted well the common-sense physics of 
its age. 

Finally, the image of man presented was thor- 
oughly secular; its ideal type was the mature man 
free of infantile neuroticism, capable of finding his 
own way. This freedom from both Utopianism and 
asceticism has earned Freud the contempt of ideo- 
logical totalitarians of the Right and the Left. But 
the image thas found a ready home in the rising, 
liberal intellectual middle class. For them, the 
Freudian ideal type has become a rallying point in 
the struggle against spiritual regimentation. 

I have said virtually nothing about Freud’s equa- 
tion of sexuality and impulse. It was surely and 
still is a stimulus to resistance. But to say that 
Freud’s success lay in forcing a reluctant Victorian 
world to accept the importance of sexuality is as 
empty as hailing Darwin for his victory over funda- 
mentalism. Each had a far more profound effect. 

Can Freud’s contribution to the common under- 
standing of man in the twentieth century be likened 
to the impact of such great physical and biological 
theories as Newtonian physics and Darwin’s con- 
ception oi evolution? The question is an empty 
one. Freud’s mode of thought is not a theory in 
the conventional sense, it is a metaphor, an analogy, 
a way of conceiving man, a drama. I would pro- 
pose that Anaximander is the proper parallel: his 
view of the connectedness of physical nature was 
also an analogy—and a powerful one. Freud is the 
ground from which theory will grow, and he has 
prepared the twentieth century to nurture the 
growth. But far more important, he has provided 
an image of man that has made him comprehensible 
without at the same time making him contemptible. 


Received June 4, 1956. 
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FREUD IN AMERICA: SOME OBSERVATIONS’ 


JOSEPH ADELSON 


Bennington College 


OWADAYS it is a commonplace that 

Freud’s discoveries have altered our views 
z of man’s nature. We see all about us evi- 
dence of the success of psychoanalysis in America. 
Indeed, its history neatly fits the traditional pat- 
tern of the success story: the radical truth which 
arises from impoverished beginnings, meets hostile 
opposition, but in the end forces its vision on the 
common consciousness. 

Yet we know enough of the sociology of knowl- 
edge to suspect that things are never quite so sim- 
ple. Ideas have a complex destiny; they tend to 
be taken in slowly and painfully; they are sub- 
ject to silent processes of distortion; though they 
modify they are also modified by the prevailing 
temper of thought. In psychoanalysis, moreover, 
we are offered not a scattered set of observations 
but a highly articulated theoretical system, one so 
extensive in scope that it threatens to overwhelm 
us with insights. Under these circumstances we 
are almost impelled to pick and choose among the 
offerings. So when we ponder the impact of 
Freud’s theories upon American thought, it seems 
the more sensible course not to question whether 
psychoanalysis has been modified in this country, 
but to assume that it has, and from there go on to 
consider just how and why this has taken place. 

We are apt to persuade ourselves that the re- 
visions we have imposed on Freud’s doctrines have 
been reasonable ones, those demanded by increased 
knowledge, the result of an accrual of wisdom. 
After all, we know what Freud taught us, and more 
besides; and it is the natural way of science to 
make its pioneers obsolete. It is not my intention 
to argue the issue, but to suggest that we can 
examine Freud’s fate in America from a somewhat 
different perspective, as an exercise in the sociology 


1This paper was read at the 1954 meetings of the 
American Psychological Association, during the symposium 
on the “Sociology of Psychotherapy,’ Nevitt Sanford, 
Chairman. I want to express my appreciation to Dr. San- 
ford, whose manuscript on a related topic suggested many 
of the points of view expressed here; and to Dr. Daniel R. 
Miller, who read and discussed with me the early version 


of this paper. 


of ideas. Our conflict with Freud may not be alto- 
gether empirical, a matter of this doctrine or that 
concept; in part we may be dealing with a clash 
of assumptions. Freud’s mode of thought, I will 
contend, his way of viewing the human situation, 
runs counter to attitudes deeply entrenched in the 
American disposition. What we are searching for, 
then, is something far less tangible than doctrine; 
we want to locate the implicit premises which 
guide our way to reality. 

For more than a century American thought has 


Alexis 


de Toqueville, writing in 1835, was impressed by 


been dominated by the idea of possibility. 


the prevalence of what he called “the idea of the 
indefinite perfectibility of man.” feel 
ing is animated by a zest for freedom; it cries out 


\merican 
against constraint. While men may vary in what 
they achieve, their destinies are open and infinite 
We may fall into error or failure, yet we do so not 
taint but through circum- 


because of an inner 


stance; and circumstance, the American feels, can 
be rectified. Original sin, even in its most secular 
versions, has not attracted our thought. In chang- 
ing the external, in modifying situations, men, we 
feel, can make and re-make themselves. It is in 
the idea of man’s perfectibility and in the vision of 
a tractable world that Americans find their way to 
life’s meaning. Throughout its history American 
feeling has struggled against the concept of limita- 
tion and has been held by the attitudes of hope 
and optimism. 

Freud 


sharply against this persuasion. 


offers us an image of man which cuts 
He says, “Life as 
we find it is too hard for us; it entails too much 
pain, too many disappointments, impossible tasks.” 
Our instincts drive us to purposes which society 
must contain. If civilization is oppressive, it is be- 
cause its task, difficult 


Society confronts an organism which is neither 


socialization, is a one. 
docile nor empty of motive; it must tame intense 
impulses which do not yield easily to constraint. 
Whatever its other consequences, socialization ne- 
cessitates loss, the giving up of early objects and 


modes of pleasure. This dispute, between pleasure 
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and regulation, in a certain sense is never resolved, 
for its outcome is personality itself, a product of 
the interaction between impulse and experience. 
Relative to the American view, Freud sees man as 
far more governed by the necessities which arise 
out of his nature. Man’s biology orders the human 
situation, in which the possibilities for happiness, 
freedom, and the use of reason are, for most of us, 
severely limited. For Freud, few men attain free- 
dom; those who do perceive and accept life’s in- 
trinsic limitations. 

These views are not an underground feature of 
Freud’s thought. In his late writings, particularly 
in Civilization and Its Discontents, he states them 
directly, explicitly. It is striking how even those 
who otherwise value and admire Freud’s contribu- 
tions tend to shrink from this grim document. It 
is interpreted as a purely private trend in Freud’s 
thought, or as an excrescence of his later years, the 
pessimism of an old and sick man. In any case, 
we hear it said, we may safely separate this mood 
from the essential elements of his work. But by 
adopting this strategy we do some violence to the 
exceptional consistency of Freud’s mind. His social 
philosophy is intimately connected with, one might 
even is a direct outgrowth of, his basic 
premises about man’s nature: the organism is pro- 


say it 


pelled to pleasure, confronts reality, and in conse- 
quence develops a complicated mental apparatus. 
This proposition seems a simple one, yet it will be 
argued here that in some respects it runs against 
certain American preoccupations; to the extent 
that it does it has not been firmly incorporated into 
our view of human nature. The American point 
of view, it is contended here, its underlying philos- 
ophy, is better represented by those systems of psy- 
chotherapy which have won great general ac- 
ceptance in this country: the psychobiological em- 
phasis as represented by Sullivan; the neo-Adlerian 
formulations of Horney and to a lesser degree, 
Fromm; and the Rankian tradition which we find 
in the client-centered therapy of Rogers. As we 
see, they are not all American in origin, but it is 
proposed that they have found an especially favor- 
able climate of opinion on the American scene. 
Our key antithesis, then, is this: between Freud’s 
view, which emphasizes the limitations imposed on 
man by his nature, and the American vision, an 
optimistic one, which is captured by the idea of 
infinite possibility. This perspective, focusing as 
it does upon a single dichotomy, provides a special 
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and somewhat eccentric picture, which will distort 
some but may clarify other features of the con- 
temporary scene in psychotherapy. The dialectic 
itself is an ancient one, related but by no means 
equivalent to such other dualisms as empiricism- 
nativism and determinism-free will. Now how do 
these differing orientations work themselves out 
substantively in psychological doctrine? 

The most readily observable discrepancy is in 
the importance attributed to the constitutional de- 
terminants of behavior and development. We think 
immediately of the reception accorded the theory 


of psychosexuality. Here, surely, is a core ccn- 
struction of psychoanalytic theory, carefully sys- 
tematized and documented. It is apparent by now 


that the libido theory has not won general favor; 
either it has been flatly rejected, or it has been de- 
biologized: I refer to those writers who accept the 
accuracy of Freud’s and Abraham’s descriptions of 
character, but who see them as arising exclusively 
out of social interaction. This uneasiness in the 
face of the psychosexual theory has been explained 
by its proponents as stemming from the resistances 
elicited by its content. Yet it must also be re- 
membered that we have not taken kindly to the 
possibility of genetic differences in ego functioning 
and structure. In view of this, we may propose an 
additional explanation. The American emphasis 
on perfectibility leads to a belief in extreme human 
plasticity; in turn this disposes us to view the 
young organism as an empty vessel, one which ac- 
quires its motives for action chiefly through ex- 
perience. In the psychoanalytic system the neonate 
has much more inside it, so to speak, both in the 
way of instincts and ego capacities. In the course 
of maturation, motives unfold from within, auton- 
omously, the body living out its destiny. 

We have come to recognize that the constitution- 
environment discussion has contained an ideological 
dimension. What we are concerned about, after 
all, are the social implications of the constitutional 
emphasis; this concern is not entirely unreasonable 
when we consider the dubious ideological positions 
which have been served by a few in the camp of 
constitution. What offends us, bred as we are in 
the tradition of willed freedom, is the notion of 
men rigidly fixed to a predestined direction. Con- 
fronted by this possibility, we have tended, I 
think, to move too sharply to the other side and 
have embraced not only environmentalism, but also 
its radical twin, situationism. 
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In its purest form, the situationist exposition of 
behavior involves a considerable neglect of the 
It takes the 
“empty organism” view; it concentrates on action, 
the personality achieving its effects through a 
chameleon-like sensitivity to its setting. While this 
approach is a viable one for the handling of many 
psychological problems, it is clearly inadequate as 
a starting point for the analysis and conceptualiza- 
tion of intrapsychic processes. 

Throughout his career Freud was preoccupied 
with his metapsychology; nowadays we would call 
it model building. The model which he labored to 
develop is extremely complex, an intricate, stratified 


probiem of personality structure. 


arrangement of drives, defenses and derivatives. In 
the American psychotherapies we find a relative 
absence of interest in this aspect of personality 
theory. The interpersonal emphasis leads us to 
look at the ego in its relationship to other egos; it 
diverts our attention from the study of the mental 
apparatus itself. And in fact the idea of a com- 
plicated psychical structure implies the existence of 
relatively stable response dispositions, which may 
violate the American emphasis on a free and flexible 
ego. I don’t want to carry this too far; actually, 
all systems of psychotherapy must subscribe to a 
concept of enduring response tendencies. It is a 
matter of more or less. The American systems 
stress the self concept, or the nuances of character 
—that is to say, the peripheral facets of the psychi- 
cal system, that which is in consciousness, or is 
They have tended 


to simplify the ego in its defensive aspects; Sullivan, 


easily accessible to observation. 


for example, reduces the multiplicity of defense 
mechanisms to the single concept of dissociation. 
We find very little discussion of the concept of 
guilt or of the many phenomena which are related 
to it; possibly this is because this would involve 
the positing of an internal agency within the or- 
ganism. 

All this has many consequences for the theory 
and practice of psychotherapy. If there were time 
it would be possible to indicate the ways in which 
these differing approaches to the conceptualization 
of personality result in markedly divergent ap- 
proaches to technique. I can only point out the 
most apparent of these implications: that there is 
a relationship between the degree of complexity we 
attribute to the organism and the attitudes we take 
concerning the prospects, limitations and necessary 
duration of the therapeutic process. 
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All psychotherapy, of course, requires the con- 
viction that personality can be modified by the ap- 
The 


position between Freud’s views and those of Ameri- 


plication of certain verbal techniques. op- 
can psychology do not involve this assumption 
Again, it is a matter of degree and emphasis. In 
his last writings Freud stressed the difficulties and 
limitations of the therapeutic process, and cau- 
He 
pointed to the many factors which hinder treat- 


tioned us against expecting too much from it 


ment: the instincts, the ego, the superego, each of 
these processes, by its separate methods, sets itself 
in opposition to the task of cure. Many person- 
alities are entirely beyond help, either because of 
constitutional factors, or a too early crippling by 


both. Even when treatment has 


circumstance, or 
unfavorable conditions can 


won apparent success, 
bring about a rearrangement of the internal econ 
omy and so undo our work. 

The American mood is substantially different 
We experiment enthusiastically, trying this and 
that, all of our efforts informed by a vigorous faith 
the 
impression that we tend to disregard the 


he person lity ; 


in the endless plasticity of human organisn 
It is my 
dark and archaic components of t 
at the very least we deprive them, rhetorically, of 
Think of how Freud expresses the in 
the 


“surging,” 


their vigor. 


tensity of instincts or of the superego 


American psychol- 
We 
emphasize the ego’s resources, its ability, somehow, 
In fact, the 


“oceanic,” raging.” 


ogy uses much blander adjectives tend to 
to drive its way to health. systems of 
Rogers, Horney, and Sullivan have in common the 
explicit assumption that the organism autonomously 
We the 


therapeutic task, then, as involving the strengthen- 


moves forward to growth. incline to see 
ing of ego capacities. A friend of mine puts it 
this way: “We don’t try to kill the weeds; 
the clover and hope that ¢ will kill the weeds.” In 


we feed 


writing about the goals of therapy, Freud seems 


quite satisfied if the patient achieves a relative 


internal harmony—that is, he seeks to uproot the 
neurosis. The American aim is much less moderate; 
indeed we may even call it inspirational; again and 
again we hear such terms as “self-actualization,” 
“self-realization,”’ “spontaneity,” and “creativity.” 
In this connection, it is striking how frequently we 
find, in American therapeutic thought, an inexora- 
ble drift to moral exhortation. Freud complained 
that one of his first American disciples, James Put- 


man, sought to put psychoanalysis at the service 
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of a particular moral philosophy. The homiletic 
impulse is a strong one in American psychology— 
think of William James—and it is clear enough 
that it is still with us. Finally, we hope to achieve 
these great aims with surprisingly little effort, at 
least in comparison with Freud’s approach. It is 
not a matter of brief psychotherapy or not; as we 
now know, Freud did brief therapy and understood 
its value. But he felt that a true modification of 
personality required a long, tedious, difficult period 
of endeavor. 

Our enthusiasm about psychotherapy, our con- 
fidence in its possibilities, has brought about a 
potentially serious mood in this country. There 
has been generated a climate of opinion in which 
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we have great expectations for treatment. “If all 
else fails, let psychotherapy do it.” These expecta- 
tions, I would claim, are unrealistic in our present 
state of knowledge. In the long run, we may ex- 
perience a revulsion of feeling against the entire 
therapeutic enterprise, arising out of the disap- 
pointment of irrational hopes. 

Yet in the long run, science will overtake us. 
When it does, the theory of psychotherapy will be 
much less at the mercy of the Zeitgeist. Until 
then, we can do no more than illuminate our hidden 
premises about human nature, the prejudices and 
assumptions which guide our thought and practice. 
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ON SPSSI’S FIRST TWENTY YEARS 


DAVID KRECH 


DORWIN CARTWRIGHT 


AND 


University of California 


T the APA meetings in San Francisco, the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues (SPSSI) held its twentieth 
annual membership meeting. Since twenty is a 
nice round number and twenty years seems a long 
time (from where most of us sit), the occasion 
would seem to deserve some recognition. A twenty- 
year-old is normally not called upon to reminisce 
upon his past nor to justify his continued exist- 
ence. In this instance, however, both seem to be 
appropriate in the light of various proposals that 
have been made for revising the divisional struc- 
ture of the APA. 

In discussing the proposed reorganization of APA 
the Council of SPSSI believed that a review of 
SPSSI’s history, its activities, and its plans for 
the future would reveal that SPSSI is unique 
among the divisions of the APA and that it is per- 
forming functions which should be preserved in any 
future organization of the APA. The psychologist 
who is concerned with these functions, it was felt, 
still needs an organizational home and he can find 
that home only in SPSSI. A committee was asked 
to prepare a brief historical note on the SPSSI—a 
note which, it was hoped, would prove of interest 


University of Michigan 


to the historian, would indicate to the general APA 
membership the unique role which SPSSI has 
played in the past, and would serve as an invitation 
to the younger APA members to join with SPSSI 
in helping it to continue its role. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE SOCIETY 


The birth of SPSSI is officially recorded as hav- 
ing taken place on September 1, 1936, at 8:00 P.m. 
in 104 McNutt, Dartmouth College. During the 
preceding months a small group had been sound- 
ing out sentiment concerning the idea that an or- 
ganization of psychologists was needed to deal 
more effectively than any existing one with the 
major social issues of the day. They had found 
considerable support for the idea at the various 
regional meetings of the APA and had formed 
themselves into an “organizing committee.” They 
called a meeting during the Dartmouth convention 
to determine whether a new body should be 
created. 

The temporary officers at this meeting were Ross 
Stagner, Chairman, and David Krech, Secretary. 
The Secretary was able to announce that to his 
letter proposing the formation of the society he had 
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received over 200 expressions of interest—repre- 
senting psychologists from about 80 colleges, uni- 
versities, and clinics. Moreover, he had already 
collected $63.13 in advance dues and donations. 
Those present readily agreed that $63.13 in the 
depression year of 1936 was sufficient evidence of 
interest to justify formalizing an organization. 

Election of officers was held and the following 
founding fathers were inducted into office: Chair- 
man, Goodwin Watson; Secretary-Treasurer, David 
Krech; Council Members, Gordon Allport, J. F. 
Brown, L. W. Doob, H. B. English, Franklin Fear- 
ing, E. R. Hilgard, G. W. Hartmann, Gardner 
Murphy, Ross Stagner, and E. C. Tolman. 

It was decided to allow APA members until 
December 31, 1936, to exercise the privilege of 
becoming charter members of the society. To 
encourage such exercise a circular was mailed to 
APA members inviting them to join, and describing 
the policies of the society in these terms: 

One is to en- 
courage research upon those psychological problems most 


related to modern economic and political 
The second is to help the public and its repre- 


The Society has two principal objectives. 
vitally social, 
policies. 
sentatives to understand and to use in the formation of 
social policies, contributions from the scientific investiga- 
tion of human behavior. 

How these important but difficult and sometimes delicate 
tasks can best be accomplished, the Society must discover. 
There are no pre-established patterns for our work. We 
need the active participation in the SPSSI of every mem- 
APA that research in 
psychology encouraged and that the 
might render greater 


ber of the who believes realistic 


social should be 


scientific study of human behavio1 
service than it has in the past to wise statesmanship. 

Apparently these objectives were congruent with 
the Zeitgeist, for when the charter membership 
rolls were closed a total of 333 names were on the 
list, members coming from 39 states, the District 
of Columbia, and British Columbia. This initial 
membership represented one-sixth of the total APA 
membership, which at that time was 1,987. From 
an analysis of the rolls, the Secretary concluded: 
“The notion that the Society would appeal only 
to younger psychologists is not borne out by the 
membership applications. The percentage of full 
members of the APA enrolled in the Society is 
28.2, whereas full members make up only 27.9 per 
cent of the APA itself.” 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 


Looking back over the varied activities con- 
ducted by SPSSI, it appears that most can be seen 
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as serving one or more of four functions: (1) en- 
couraging research on social issues; (2) encourag- 
ing the application in social practice of scientific 
knowledge in psychology and the social sciences; 
(3) giving moral and other support to individuals 
who take risks by undertaking or interpreting re- 
(4) acting as a kind of 


search on social issues: 


social conscience for psychologists, encouraging 
them in actions in which the entire psychological 
The 


two of these were stated explicitly in the organiz- 


community is likely to be concerned. first 


ing papers; the last two became immediately evi- 
dent in the early meetings of the membership and 
of the Council. 

1. Encouraging research. Social psychology had 
no institutionalized existence when SPSSI was or- 
ganized. This was an era of individualistically con- 
ducted minor research, not of well-subsidized proj- 
ects. Unlike today, careers in applied social psy- 
chological unavailable. In 1936, 
SPSSI could give moral support and help to the 
kind of individual research that was in the style of 
the day. 
the arrangement of 


research were 


One simple device for this purpose was 


meetings at which research 
papers on social issues could be read and discussed. 
The first of these meetings was held at the Colum- 
bus 1938. On the 


SPSSI’s first such public appearance, 


convention in occasion of 
Professor 
Robert Woodworth was secured as chairman. The 
following papers were read: 

“Authoritarianism vs. ‘self-government’ in the 


management of children’s aggressive (antisocial) 


reaction as preparation for citizenship in a de- 


O. H. Mowrer. 
“Emotional stereotypes in the Chicago Tribune 


mocracy.” 


a study of newspaper propaganda arousing stand- 
ardized emotional reactions in readers.” S. S. 
Sargent. 

“Racial and 
therapy rates among seven clinical categories of 
white and Negro patients.” J. E. Greene and W. 
S. Phillips. 

“Psychological aspects of the Johnstown strike.” 
Keith Sward. 

“Intraindividual and extraindividual factors in- 
fluencing the levels of vocational aspiration and 
achievement.” W. A. Lurie. 

“Analysis of public opinion and the prevention 
of war.” Ross Stagner. 

“Attitudes of different economic groups.” 


thur Kornhauser. 


regional differences in standard 


Ar- 


Twenty years later SPSSI’s objective of en- 
couraging such research remains important, but 
the setting in which it works has changed greatly. 
Today SPSSI cannot have much influence on the 
availability and use of large project funds. It can, 
however, encourage and even support small-scale 
work by individuals in controversial areas in which 
large-scale support is unavailable. For several 
years SPSSI sponsored special awards for sig- 
nificant research upon important social problems. 
A more recent instance of this type of support is the 
assigning of $1,000 to grants-in-aid of research on 
The number and quality of pro- 
posals submitted indicate a continuing need to 


desegregation. 


help “small business” in areas in which “big busi- 
ness’’ is not operating. 

As noted in the 
first circular to APA members, SPSSI claimed no 


2. Encouraging application. 


sure knowledge about how to get social psycho- 
logical findings applied effectively, and in twenty 
years many different approaches have been tried. 
In the early days greatest reliance was placed upon 
devices most familiar to academicians—books, jour- 
nals, and press releases. A series of “yearbooks” 
was projected and, although World War II dis- 
rupted this program, four have been published: 
Industrial Conflict, edited by G. W. Hartmann and 
T. M. Newcomb (1940); Civilian Morale, edited 
Watson (1942); 
and Enduring Peace, edited by Gardner Murphy 
(1945); and Industrial Conflict, edited by Arthur 
Arthur 


by Goodwin Human Nature 


Kornhauser, Robert Dubin, and Ross 
(1954). 

The Journal of Social Issues was established in 
1945 with the policy of devoting each issue to a 
single social problem. Some fifty issues have now 
appeared dealing with a wide range of socially im- 
portant topics, including world affairs, race rela- 
tions, political and economic problems and labor- 
management relations. Some of the issues of the 
journal have grown naturally out of the work of 
research committees of SPSSI. One group, for ex- 
ample, studying problems of desegregation made 


their results available for use in Supreme Court 


hearings. A number of the journal, “Desegrega- 
tion: An Appraisal of the Evidence,” is being 


widely used by local administrative authorities as a 
practical guide in the solution of specific problems. 
Other numbers of the journal have been distributed 
to special groups of readers by trade unions, cor- 
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porations, social work agencies, schools, and gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Press releases have been prepared from time to 
time, dealing with such matters, for example, as 
the belief that “human nature” is such as to make 
war inevitable. 

In more recent years, other techniques have been 
tried. Believing that undergraduate education in 
social psychology could make a long-range con- 
tribution to a more enlightened public, SPSSI 
undertook the preparation of two books of “read- 
ings” to supplement textbooks—one a general col- 
lection of research papers in social psychology 
(about 62,000 copies of which have been sold) and 
one restricted to the field of propaganda and public 
opinion. A two-volume publication, Research 
Methods in Social Relations, edited by Marie 
Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart Cook, was 
written in response to interest expressed by several 
“action agencies.” Its preparation was partially 
financed by UNESCO, the Anti-Defamation League, 
and the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

Various efforts have been made to work directly 
with public officials, beginning on a substantial 
scale with the appointment of Otto Klineberg as 
executive secretary of SPSSI which permitted him 
to spend a major part of his time consulting with 
private agencies, governmental bureaus, and the 
United Nations. When in 1952 the APA conven- 
tion was held in Washington, D. C., SPSSI took 
advantage of the opportunity to hold a number of 
conferences in which representatives of several 
Federal agencies and social psychologists could 
discuss together possible contributions of psy- 
chology to current governmental problems. 

These various approaches to the problem of en- 
couraging utilization of psychology have met with 
varying degrees of success. Today, more people 
have heard of social psychology, and many practical 
men believe that it can contribute to the solution 
of problems; but at the same time we note a gen- 
eral decrease since the 30’s in social tolerance of 
concern with really controversial issues. SPSSI 
still has something to do. 

In order to give recognition to social scientists 
who have made significant contributions to SPSSI’s 
objectives of advancing research and application on 
social issues, an award was established in 1948 in 
memory of Kurt Lewin. This award has been 
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given to George Brock Chisholm, Edward C. Tol- 
man, Gordon W. Allport, Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations, Gunnar Myrdal, Gardner Mur- 
phy, Margaret Mead, and Otto Klineberg. 

3. Providing support. During the past twenty 
years SPSSI has been concerned with many cases 
in which academic freedom of psychologists has 
been in jeopardy. The very first one was con- 
sidered by the Council in 1937. Dr. Ellis Free- 
man, a psychologist at the University of Louis- 
ville, having been subjected to some public de- 
rogatory statements and unauthorized investigation 
of his bank account and other private concerns by 
the American Legion, instituted civil suit to defend 
his reputation. The judge of the trial was quoted 
as making the following statement: “Dr. Freeman 
is a public servant in a public institution sup- 
ported by public taxes. 
violate. 


He has no privacy to 
These gentlemen of the American 
Legion did nothing any citizen doesn’t have the 
right to do; they inquired into the character and 
record of a teacher and the things he taught our 
young people. They are to be commended. The 
peace of the world depends on keeping this country 
American.” The minutes of the Council meeting 
report: “In connection with this suit the Council 
felt that the judge who presided in the case had 
delivered an opinion which was potentially danger- 
ous to civil liberties of the teacher and research 
worker since he handed down the very questionable 
statement that an employee of a municipal or state 
university has no right to a private life which is 
not open to full investigation by any citizen of that 
community. The Council instructed the Secretary 
to communicate with the American Civil Liberties 
Union expressing our interest in the case and urg- 
ing such action as the American Civil Liberties 
Union may deem desirable.” 

In many of the cases considered by the Society 
little could be done other than provide “moral 
support” and seek help of other organizations. 
Since 1950, however, SPSSI has had an academic 
freedom fund which has permitted it (on several 
occasions) to lend more direct financial assistance 
where such need was urgent. A total of $2,610 
has been appropriated for this purpose. Unfor- 
tunately, it appears that this function of SPSSI 
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continues to be demanded as much on its twentieth 
birthday as at the time of its birth. 

4. Social conscience for psychologists. It is not 
comfortable to serve as a self-appointed superego, 
but the records of SPSSI contain many instances 
in which its membership helped nudge the APA 
into taking a stand. At the 1938 membership 
meeting, for example, a resolution was unanimously 
passed opposing the plans to hold the Twelfth In- 
ternational Congress of Psychology in Vienna, in 
view of the annexation of Austria by Nazi Ger- 
many. The Secretary was instructed to send a 
copy of the resolution to each member of the In 
ternational Committee and to the APA. Later the 
APA followed suit. It may be of more than his- 
toric interest to note that the resolution pointed 
out that an international congress of psychology 
could not be held in many dis- 
tinguished psychologists would be unable to enter 


Vienna because 
Nazi territory even for the limited purpose of at 
With the 
APA structure in which SPSSI is a division of the 


tendance at a scientific gathering. present 
larger body, this function of SPSSI may be viewed 
as a responsibility shared by all the other divisions 
Certainly the APA is better equipped to respond 
effectively to such “proddings” than twenty years 
ago. 

One indication of the range of SPSSI’s appeal 
to psychologists may perhaps be found in the list 
of its officers. and for the his- 
torical record, it might be appropriate to end this 
nate with a list of the psychologists who have 
served as the SPSSI’s last 


For this reason 


chairmen over the 


twenty years: 


1936—Goodwin Watson; 1937—Gardner Mur- 
phy; 1938—George Hartmann; 1939—Edward 
Tolman; 1940—Floyd Allport; 1941—Kurt Lewin; 
1942—Otto Klineberg; 1943—Gordon Allport 
1944—Ernest Hilgard; 1945—Theodore New- 
comb; 1946—Rensis Likert; 1947—Hadley Can- 
tril; 1948—Ronald Lippitt; 1949—Daniel Katz; 
1950—David Krech; 1951—Stuart Cook; 1952 
Dorwin Cartwright; 1953—-Eugene Hartley; 1954 


—S. Stansfeld Sargent; and 1955—Marie Jahoda. 
When, in 1956, SPSSI enters its second score of 
years, Alvin Zander will serve as chairman. 


Received September 28, 1955. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


LEONA E. Ty er, Secretary 


University of Oregon 


HE Western Psychological Association held 

its thirty-sixth annual meeting Thursday 

through Saturday, March 29-31, 1956, at 
the University of California in Berkeley. Total 
registration was 525. Ninety-eight papers, seven 
symposia, two films, and two special luncheons were 
scheduled in addition to the presidential banquet 
and the business session. The California State 
Psychological Association participated in the pro- 
gram. 

At the annual banquet Friday evening, Allen L. 
Edwards delivered the presidential address entitled 
“The Social Desirability Variable in Personality 
Research.” The paper brought together a con- 
siderable amount of evidence that most of the per- 
sonality tests in common use are measuring to a 
large extent this social desirability variable. 

The Arrangements Committee, headed by Edwin 
E. Ghiselli, consisted of Thomas W. Harrell, Lud- 
wig Immergluck, Mary Woods Bennett, and John 
Pierce-Jones. The Program Committee, with the 
Secretary acting as chairman, consisted of Richard 
Littman, Norman Sundberg, Richard Myrick, Rob- 
ert Boyd, and Frederick Courts. The Publicity 
Committee consisted of Barbara A. Kirk, Chair- 
man, Theodore R. Sarbin, and David A. Rodgers. 

At the business meeting Friday afternoon, the 
decision to meet at the University of Oregon in 
1957 was reaffirmed. A location in or near San 
Francisco was favored for 1958. Action was taken 
on the report of a special committee that had been 
set up to study the structure of the organization 
and ways in which it might be modernized or im- 
Richard A. Littman, Chairman, reported 
for the committee, whose other members were 
Richard Myrick, Robert Boyd, and Frederick 
Courts. All recommendations for changes in the 
bylaws were adopted. One set of amendments pro- 
vided that the offices of secretary and treasurer be 
combined, but that the term be reduced from three 
to two years and that a program chairman be ap- 


proved. 


pointed each year by the president to take charge 
of arranging the program and thus relieve the 
secretary of that task. Other changes clarified the 
membership requirements and provided for some 
modifications in the provisions for the election of 
officers. 

In the mail ballot subsequent to the meeting, 
Leona E. Tyler was chosen president-elect and 
David L. Cole, secretary-treasurer. 


PROGRAM 
Problem Solving 


RicHarpD A. Littman, University of Oregon, 
Chairman 


An application of game theory to the study of 
thinking. James B. Mac QuEEN, University of 
Oregon, (sponsored by Harold E. Jones). 

Instructions and attack variability in problem- 
solving behavior. Atspert C. Hatt, U.S. Navy 
Electronics Laboratory. 

The abstraction and conceptualization of form, 
color and number. Joacum™ F. WoHLWILL, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

An analysis of the water jars test. 
University of Southern California. 


J. W. Frick, 


Development 


Joun Prerce-Jones, University of Oregon, 
Chairman 


Some relationships between sociometric position 
and language structure of young children. FRep 
ROSENTHAL, University of California, Berkeley. 

Stability of factorial patterns of physical growth in 
adolescent boys. Frep T. Tyter, University of 
California, Berkeley, AnD W1LL1AM B. MICHAEL, 
University of Southern California. 

The effect of sibling birth on young children’s psy- 
chological health. FrANcEs Orr NitzBerc, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 
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The effect of age of subject and frequency and in- 
tensity of the stimulus on the electroencephalo- 
graphic response to pure tones. Dorotuy H. 
E1cuorn, University of California, Berkeley, AND 
G. LAWRENCE Mowery, Herrick Memorial Hos- 
pital, Berkeley. 


General 


GeorceE R. Bacu, Institute of Group Psychotherapy, 
Beverly Hills, Chairman 


The status of psychology in Germany and Austria 
in 1955. James F. Apams, Washington State 
College. 

Some correlates of research productivity in certain 
psychologists. ANDREW L. Comrey, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

A statistical study of the concepts about God held 
by a selected sample of physical and social scien- 
tists. Davin D. E1tzen, University of Southern 
California, AND M. Davin Riccs, University of 
Southern California. 

A performance comparison of two prehension con- 
trol principles for upper extremity prostheses. 
GROTH, 
Angeles, AND JOHN LyMAN, University of Cali- 


University of California, Los 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


Military 


Jones, U.S. Naval Personnel Research Unit, 
San Diego, Chairman 


A pilot study of factors in military correctional 
programming which change delinquency attitudes. 
KELLEY B. BALLAnp, USN, C. A. Bosrnsk1, USN, 
AND J. DouGLas GRANT, (sponsored by J. Doug- 
las Grant), U. S. Naval Retraining Command, 
San Diego, California. 

Influence of a partner on tolerance for self-ad- 
ministered electric shock. Irwin MILLER, BERT 
BENSEN, DENNIS SEIDMAN, AND Tor MEELAND, 
Human Resources Research Office, Fort Ord, 
California. 

Relationship of life history, family background, and 
intelligence data to performance in situations em- 
ploying height, fire, distraction, shock, dark, and 
noise as sources of stress. JERALD N. WALKER 
AND Tor MEELAND, Human Resources Research 
Office, Fort Ord, California. 

Development and use of a modified TAT for groups. 
Victor B. Cringe, Human Resources Research 


Office, Ford Ord, California, AnD E>pwWarp Forey, 
University of Oregon. 


Development II 


JEAN WALKER MACFARLANE, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Chairman 


Interests of fathers and sons of the same age. Epb- 
WARD K. StrRONG, Jr., Stanford University. 

The plasticity of body-form from early adolescence 
through adulthood. 
of California, Berkeley, (sponsored by Harold E. 
Jones). 

Social participation and prestige in adolescence as 
related to adult Mary Cover 
Jones, University of California, Berkeley. 


GERALD H. Zuxk, University 


characteristics. 


A study of the relationship of vocational values to 
choice of occupation, socioeconomic background, 
and traits of temperament. LELAND W. JoHN- 

son, Associated Psychological Centers of South- 

ern California, Los Angeles. 


Military II 
LAUNOR F. CarTER, RAND Corporation, Chairman 


A study of the delinquent soldier. Francis H. 


PALMER, Human Resources Research Office, Fort 
Ord, California. 
Predictors, descriptions, and correlates of basi 


D. 
Human Resources Research Office, Fort Ord, 


training delinquents. GREER, JR., 
California. 


An analysis of results of the leader behavior de 


scription questionnaire technique applied to 
Army basic training companies and platoons. 
RIcHARD A. DuRYEA AND GEORGE D. GREER, JR., 
Human Resources Research Office, Fort Ord, 
California. 

An analysis of certain determinants, characteristics, 
and covariates of basic trainee leadership socio- 
metric data. DARWIN PALMER AND GEORGE D. 
GREER, Jr., Human Resources Research Office, 


Fort Ord, California. 


Clinical I—Psychosomatic 


M. A. WENGER, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Chairman 
Mecholyl response and systolic blood pressure. Er- 
WIN J. Lotsor, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 
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Emotional aspects of dermatitis. HARoip GEIsT. 

An experimental comparison of electroencephalo- 
graphic patterns of normal and passive-dependent 
individuals. SypDNEY KeEssLER, (Sponsored by 
Lee Travis, and Harry Grayson). 

Hypertension, stress, and galvanic skin reactivity. 
James C. Lincoes, Ropert E. Harris, FRANK 
J. GorMAN, AND Maurice Sokotow, University 
of California, School of Medicine and Langley 
Porter Clinic. 


Social I—Methods and Techniques 
LEoNA E. TyLer, University of Oregon, Chairman 


A social participation index. JosEpH Fink, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

An investigation of interviewer impact in psycho- 
logical interviewing. J. F. T. BuGENTAL, Psy- 
chological Service Associates, Los Angeles. 

Use of mental health films. Lester F. BECK AND 
CHARLES VAN Horn, University of Southern 
California. 

A factor-analytic approach to problem solving. 
R. MERRIFIELD, University of Southern 
California. 


Developmental III—Family Relationships 


SAMUEL R. PINNEAU, University of California, 
Berkeley, Chairman 


Mother-son interaction patterns and world test 
constructions. Rosert S. Davipson, University 
of Southern California, (sponsored by Georgene 
H. Seward). 

Socioeconomic analysis of children’s moral judg- 
ments. FREDERICK J. McDONALD AND ARTHUR 
P. Coraparci, Stanford University. 

Family structure, interaction, and tension. DAN 
L. Apier, San Francisco State College, AND 
ARNOLD M. Cooper, Claremont Graduate School. 

Correlates of differences of opinion between adoles- 
cents and their parents. Marjorie P. Honzik 
AND EpitH S. Katten, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Experimental and Statistical Methodology 


Jor K. Apams, Stanford University, Chairman 


The divisional structure of the American Psycho- 
logical Association: Cluster analysis or factor 
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analysis? CHARLES WricLrey, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

A taste preference experiment using sequential chi- 
square tests. JacK H. WALL AND HeErpert D. 
KIMMEL, Human Factors Research, Inc. 

Analysis and manipulation of error variance in rat- 
ings: effect on reliability and validity. Forrest 
K. STRAYER, Human Factors Research, Inc., and 
University of Southern California. 

Invariance of motivational measures derived by 
factor analysis. Tor MEELAND, Human Re- 
sources Research Office, Ford Ord, Califorsia. 


Personality Assessment 


HarrRIsON GouGu, University of California, 
Berkeley, Chairman 


An experimental investigation of ego functioning. 
WEYLER F. GREENE, Pacific State Hospital, 
Spadra, California, and Institute of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, Beverly Hills. 

The assessment of communication: role differentia- 
tion in a psychiatric patient. Betty L. KALts, 
University of California School of Medicine and 
Langley Porter Clinic. 

Frustration and the reality of the method of goal- 
attainment. Seymour L. ZELEN, Patton State 
Hos pital. 

The measurement of two personality trait areas 
within a sociocultural framework. Raymonp E. 
BERNBERG, Los Angeles State College. 

Measurement of design judgment—an interim re- 
port. F. Dukes, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis. 


Animal Research Procedures 


Donatp A. Ritey, University of California, 
Berkeley, Chairman 


The red paradise fish—a convenient experimental 
animal. THuRLOow R. Witson, University of 
New Mexico. 

Extinction and spontaneous recovery in a marine 
annelid. W. J. Coppock, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, (sponsored by B. F. Ritchie). 

A new apparatus for the study of instrumental 
learning. J. L. McGaucuH L. PETRINOVICH, 
University of California, Berkeley, (sponsored 
by D. A. Riley). 

Problems in using a Skinner box for studying dis- 
crimination. Lioyp VAN Dycke, Don BusH- 


~ 
~ 
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NELL, JoHN V. Haratson, Los Angeles State 
College. 


Clinical II Group Therapy 


Davin A. Roncers, University of California, 
Berkeley, Chairman 


Preliminary development of a sociometric role as- 
signment test for therapy groups. Stewart B. 
Suaprro, Los Angeles Psychological Service 
Center. 

Group psychotherapy with eight husband-wife 
couples. Davin D. E1rzen, University of South- 
ern California. 

Teaching group psychotherapy in a graduate school. 
RoBerT Box, Pepperdine College, (sponsored by 
David D. Eitzen). 

An analysis of written material submitted by pa- 
tients in long-term group psychotherapy. Vir- 
GINIA JoHNSON, Manhattan Beach, California. 


Problem Solving II 
ROBERT CHAPMAN, RAND Corporation, Chairman 


A reference distribution for evaluating consistency 

A. Bonn, Jr., University of 
Southern California, AND GLENN L. BRYAN AND 
James R. ZrecLeR, National Cash Register Com- 
pany. 

A schema for the 


of set. 


problem-solving 
(trouble-shooting) behavior. GLENN L. BRYAN 
AND NicHotas A. Bonn, Jr., University of South- 
ern California. 

An analysis of redundant behavior in trouble-shoot- 
ing performances. Haroitp R. La Porte, Jr. 
AND GLENN L. Bryan, University of Southern 
California. 

Rate of action as a variable in trouble-shooting per- 
formance tests. Lyte S. HorrmMan, GLENN L. 
BRYAN, AND A. Bonn, Jr., University 
of Southern California. 


analysis of 


Clinical I1I—Individual Therapy 
Rosert Harris, Langley Porter Clinic, Chairman 


Introjection in the psychotherapeutic relationship: 
an experimental study in client-centered therapy. 
RicHarp E. Farson, U. S. Naval Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego. 

Psychotherapy and speech theraryy in terms of two- 
factor learning theory. RicHarp A. BARDRICK 
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AND JOSEPH G. SHEEHAN, University of Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

The case of Cyrano: a therapeutic relationship seen 
through successive projective drawings. 
G. SHEEHAN, 


Angeles. 


JosEPH 
University of California, Los 
Compulsive polysurgery, a case history. CHARLYNE 
T. SEyMour, AND A. Estrin Comarr, Veterans 
Administration G M & S Hospital, Long Beach, 


California. 


Learning I—Differential Reinforcement 


BenbBow F. Ritcute, University of California, 
Berkeley, Chairman 


with 
SIDNEY W. Bijou, University 


Variable ratio intermittent reinforcement 
young children. 
of Washington. 

An analysis of the effect of nonreinforced trials in 

RICHARD 


Re seart h Of- 


terms of statistical learning theory. 
C. ATKINSON, Human Resources 
fice, Ford Ord, California. 
Effect of differential reinforcement on size prefer 
M. M. SINHA AND J. M. WARREN 
University of Oregon. 


ences in cat. 


Effect of distribution of training on discrimination 
reversal learning by cat. J. N. CRONHOLM AND 
J. M. WarrEN, University of Oregon. 

Satiation and social facilitation of food-taking re 

sponses by monkeys. J. M. WARREN, University 


of Oregon. 


Personality 


DAN L. ADLER, San Francisco State College 


Chairman 


Anxiety, sensory deprivation, and schizophrenia. 

Paut McReyno ips, VA Hospital, Palo Alto. 
Self concepts and other personality measures as re- 
AL- 
LAN KATCHER, FRANK S$. MIYAMOTO, AND LAURA 
CROWELL, University of Washington. 


lated to behavior in small group discussions. 


in prejudice. 
Josepu B. Cooper, HELEN SIEGEL, AND Davip 
N. Srincer, San Jose State College. 

How “open” is the “open mind’’? 


A study of the emotional content 


Prior expecta- 


tions and acceptance of survival rations. E. 


Pau TorRANCE, Air Force Personnel and Train- 
ing Research Center, Reno, Nevada. 


Applied I 


NEIL D. WARREN, University of Southern California, 
Chairman 


Attitudes of fast and slow drivers. Harry W. 
CASE AND Rocer G. Stewart, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Personal and social correlates of individuals with 
moving traffic offenses. RoGeR G. STEWART AND 
Harry W. Case, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

The effects of underlining on the readability of 
highway destination signs. S. F. HULBERT AND 
A. Bure, University of California, Los Angeles. 

Interjudge and retest reliabilities for products made 
in a machinery repair shop. Ropert R. MAcKIE, 
Human Factors Research, Inc. 


Educational 


Haroip D. Carter, University of California, 
Berkeley, Chairman 


Educational achievement of juvenile delinquents in 
a correctional school program. Russet E. 
OETZEL, AND IRLA LEE ZIMMERMAN, Los Angeles 
County Probation Department, and University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Reading achievement: a six-year comparison. JANET 
E. BLecHNER, Hayward Union High School Dis- 
trict. 

An experimental study of mild neurological impair- 
ment in reading disability. James F. Tart, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, (sponsored by 
Georgene Seward). 

Teacher judgments on misbehaviors. 
FREEHILL. 


Maurice F. 


Experimental 


Leo Postman, University of California, Berkeley, 
Chairman 


Word association studies in French. Mark R. 
RosENzwWEIG, University of California, Berkeley. 

Dominant responses in a two-hand tracking task. 
H. F. Sautetn, U. S. Navy Electronics Labora- 
tory, (sponsored by Albert C. Hall). 

Time as a factor in pitch discrimination. JoHN H. 
Stroesster, U. S. Navy Electronics Laboratory. 

VTE in human discrimination. Laura W. Put- 


Lips, University of California, Berkeley, (spon- 
sored by Leo J. Postman). 
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Changes in GS® to a single stimulus as a result of 
training on a compound stimulus. VsEVOLOD 
SHMELEV AND WILLIAM W. Grincs, University 
of Southern California. 


General III 
RICHARD Myrick, University of Oregon, Chairman 


The use of the Q-sort for collecting attitude data 
from company commanders under field condi- 
tions. RopNEy A. CLARK, Human Resources Re- 
search Office, Fort Ord, California. 

The Negro stereotype and perceptual accentuation. 
PauL F. Secorp, University of Nevada, 
LIAM BEVAN, Emory University, AND BRENDA 
Katz, Washington University. 

An investigation of phonetic symbolism. Irvinc 
MALTZMAN, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 

Measured intelligence and irrelevant stimuli in a 
serial learning task. ARNoLD M. Cooper, Clare- 
mont Graduate School, AND CHARLES R. Brown, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

A theory of organizational behavior deriving from 
systems research laboratory studies. ROBERT 
L. CHapMan, RAND Corporation. 

Toward the advancement of theoretical psychology. 
JosePH R. Royce, University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, California. 


Learning II—Factors Affecting Learning 


Joun P. Sewarp, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Chairman 


The effect of strychnine sulphate on maze learning. 
Lewis PETRINOVICH AND JAMES L. McGaucz, 
University of California, Berkeley, (sponsored 
by Benbow F. Ritchie). 

Variations in response strength as a function of 
change in amount of reward. STANFORD GREEN, 
Fresno State College, (sponsored by John P. 
Seward). 

A test of the consummatory activity definition of 
reinforcement. EUGENE EIsMAN, University of 
California, Riverside. 

Delayed alternation in the rat. R.C. BoLLEs AND 
L. Petrinovicnu, University of California, Berke- 
ley, (sponsored by B. F. Ritchie). 

Infantile trauma and adult learning in the white 
rat. ALAN BARON, KENNETH BROOKSHIRE AND 
Ricuarp A. LittMANn, University of Oregon. 
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Testing 
ALBERT BANDuRA, Stanford University, Chairman 


A quantitative approach to the Lowenfeld mosaic 
test. H. M. Peak, Patton State Hospital. 

Selecting tests from the revised Stanford-Binet In- 
telligence Scales for testing children with severe 
handicap of vision, speech, arm-hand use. ELtIas 
Katz, University of California School of Medi- 
cine. 

Change in performance on intelligence tests as re- 
lated to changes in test-taking attitudes. SAMUEL 
R. PINNEAU, University of California, Berkeley. 

A comparison of the achievement and personality 
test scores of gifted college students with their 
classmates. J. C. GOwAn, 
College. 


Los Angeles State 


The description of spatial visualization abilities. 
B. University of Southern 
California, J. P. Guttrorp, University of South- 
ern California, BENJAMIN FRUCHTER, University 
of Texas, AND WAYNE S. ZIMMERMAN, RAND 
Corporation. 


SYMPOSIA 


Problems in the Measurement of Autonomic 
Nervous System Responses. 


M. A. WENGER, University of California, Los An- 
geles, Chairman. 


ALBERT F. Ax, University of Washington. 

GrorcE E. Mount, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Grincs, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

THEODORE CLEMENS, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Survey of Mental Health Training and Re- 
search in the Western States. 


NorMAN D. Sunpserc, University of Oregon, 


Chairman. 


Ipa S. Hrrri, Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, Mental Health 
and Research Survey. 

WENDELL R. Cartson, Veterans Administration, 
San Francisco. 

Martin S. Levine, Nevada State Department of 
Health. 


Training 
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Davip A. RODGERS, 
Berkeley. 


University of California, 


The Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents. 
ARTHUR BurRTON, Agnew State Hospital, Chairman 


S. M. JAacoss, Southern Reception Center and 
Clinic, California Youth Authority. 

Maurice Rocers, Youth Guidance Center, San 
Francisco. 

ALEX RosEN, Contra Costa County Probation 
Dept., California. 

PAUL Spitzer, Youth Authority, Northern Calli- 


fornia Reception Center. 


Developing a Scientific Attitude on the Part 
of Psychology Students. 
EucENE S. Mitts, Whittier College, Chairman 
THOMAS E. Parker, San Jose State College. 
Froyp Rucu, Unit 
F. THEODORI 
School. 
NorMAN D 


ersity of Southern California 


PERKINS, Claremont Graduat 


SUNDBERG, University of Oregon 


Total Staff Development in an Institutional 
Setting. 


J. Net Campion, Stockton State Hospital, Chair 
man. 


LowELL K. CUNNINGHAM, U. S. Naval Retrain 

ing Command, Camp Elliott, San Diego. 
SHALOM VINEBERG, San Fernando VA Hospital 
ANNE BRADFIELD, Alameda City Schools 


The Future of Factor Analysis. 


B. MIcHAFI 


California, Chairman. 


University of Southern 


CHARLES F. Wrictey, University of California. 

Rosert C. Tryon, University of California. 

Louis GutTtMAN, Israel Institute of Applied 
Social Research. 


The Psychology of Suicide. 


EpwIn S. ScHNEIDMAN, VA Center, Los Angeles, 
Chairman. 


Don Jackson, Palo Alto Medical Clinic, Palo 
Alto, California. 


== 
—— 
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CHARLES WAHL, 
Angeles. 

NorMAN FarBERoOw, VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Los Angeles. 

NORMAN TABACHNICK, County General Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles. 

A. E. BENNETT, University of California Medical 
School, San Francisco. 


University of California, Los 


FILMS 


Photographing Audience Reactions. LeEsTer F. 
BECK. 
Cogwheel: A Film Story of Systems Research Lab- 
oratory’s Activities. 


ROBERT L. CHAPMAN AND MILTON G. WEINER. 
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DINNERS, LUNCHEONS 


Pacific Coast Region of the Society for the Scien- 
tific Study of Religion. 
Luncheon. Davin D. E1tzen, Chairman. 
Psi Chi Luncheon. 
Annual Presidential Banquet. Presidential Address: 
The Social Desirability Variable in Personality 
Research. ALLEN L. EpwWaArps. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 


California State Psychological Association. Panel 
discussions and business meeting. 
Western Psychological Association Annual Busi- 


ness Meeting. 


‘ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIDWEST- 
ERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


DONALD W. FISKE, Secretary-Treasurer 


University of Chicago 


HE Midwestern Psychological Association 

held its twenty-eighth annual meeting at the 

Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, on May 3-5, 1956, 
with 1,064 persons registered. The program con- 
sisted of 119 papers and 6 symposia. 

The presidential address, “Interference and For- 
getting,” was delivered by Benton J. Underwood of 
Northwestern University. 

The Program Committee consisted of Ivan N. 
Mensh, Chairman, C. H. Lawshe, Melvin Marx, 
and Donald W. Fiske. The Local Arrangements 
Committee included Marion E. Bunch, Chairman, 
James M. Vanderplas, Winifred K. Magdsick, 
Bruce H. Deatherage, Carl E. Sherrick, Jr., Laverne 
C. Johnson, John A. Stern, and Ira J. Hirsh. 
Roderick Bare and Michael Amrine of the APA 
Central Office assisted with placement and public 


president and I. E. Farber and C. H. Lawshe were 
elected to the Council. The continuing member of 
the Council is Julian B. Rotter. 

The following persons were elected to life mem- 
bership: William C. Krathwohl, C. DeWitt Norton, 
Wellington A. Thalman, Herbert A. Toops, and 
Richard S$. Uhrbrook. The business meeting ac 
cepted 349 new members, bringing the total mem- 
bership to 1,943. 

According to the standing practice of the Asso 
ciation, any APA member may automatically be- 
come a member of MPA by submitting his dues 
payment ($1.25 for one year; $3 for three years) 
to the Secretary-Treasurer. Persons joining under 
this provision prior to the 1957 program deadline 
may submit papers. 

The following 268 APA members became MPA 


information respectively. 


A. A. Abbatiello 
Henry L. Adams 
Milton L. Adler 
Ellen Ahana 

Louis P. Aikman 
Paul A. Albrecht 
Richard Alpert 

Kate S. Anderson 
Ted Andreychuk 
Jack Arbit 

Malcolm D. Arnoult 
Harriet Aronson 
Frederick E. Ash 
Charles A. Baker 
Robert A. Baker 
Mario G. Barillas 
Theodore H. Barrett 
Robert W. Bauer 
Jerome C. Beam 
Harry Beilin 

Robert R. Benson 
Margaret Bernauer 
Leonard S. Blackman 
Marvin Bloomberg 
Lourette Booz 
William R. Braden 
Jack W. Brehm 


W. K. Estes was elected 


Donald Brieland 


William E. Broen, Jr. 


Louis J. Broussard 
Robert L. Brown 
Oril I. Brown 
Maurice O. Burke 
Jeffrey Caine 

Alvis W. Caliman 
Bonnie Webb Camp 
Joel T. Campbell 
Jean P. Chapman 
Jacques A. Chevalier 
William B. Chew 
Perry G. Choncholas 


H. Weston Clarke, Jr. 


Eugene R. Cogan 
Lee H. Coleman 
Leonard Coleman 
Carroll M. Colgan 
George H. Collier 
John Oliver Cook 
Frank Costin 
Ruth E. Crisman 
Walter H. Crockett 
Richard L. Cutler 
W. M. Davidson 
Edwin W. Davis 


members during the year ending April 1: 


Bruce H. Deatherage 
Robert L. Decker 
Cesar de la Garza 
Robert F. DeRoo 
Harold Dial 

Helen L. Dunlap 
Nathan A. Edwards 
Richard Faubion 
Gloria L. Fellers 
Donald C. Findley 
Kathleen B. Fitzhugh 
Leonore Frank 
Allan H. Frankle 
Cecil M. Freeburne 
Benno G. Fricke 
Sidney Friedman 
Donald A. Gaal 
Betty J. Ganzhorn 
Jacob W. Getzels 
Harold T. Ginsparg 
Larry A. Goodrich 
John W. Gittinger 
Walter J. Gleason 
Felix E. Goodson 
Robert W. Goy 
Frances K. Graham 
Susan W. Gray 
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Herbert M. Greenberg 
Norman S. Greenfield 
Mary E. Grier 

L. Leslie Gross 
Marion H. Groves 
Gerald Gurin 

Robert L. Gunn 
Norman Guttman 
John F. Hall 

Mahela W. Harp 
Virginia R. Hathaway 
Helen A. Heath 
Fritz Heider 

Malcolm M. Helper 
Robert W. Henderson 
Reva Heymann 
Joseph S. Hillson 
Frank J. Holmes 
Howard O. Holt 
Mary R. Holtzer 
Werner K. Honig 
Milton J. Horowitz 


Walter F. Huppenbauer 


Theodore W. Hurst 


Frank E. Hustmyer, Jr. 


Max L. Hutt 
Wilma M. Inskip 
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Ira Iscoe 

Boyd B. Jackson 
Douglas N. Jackson 
Keith R. Jewell 
Orval G. Johnson 
Harriet Juckem 
Otto Kahn 

Richard L. Kaiser 
James F. Kamman 
Bertram V. Karpf 
Harry Kaufman 
Bill L. Kell 
Edward L. Kendall 
James E. Kennedy 
Neil Kent 

G. A. Kimble 
Marian Kinget 
William Kir-Stimon 
Harold Klehr 

W. H. Knapp 
John Koehler, Jr. 
William C. Kosinar 
Art A. Kramish 
Shirley R. Krauss 
Margaret J. Lauber 
Harold J. Leavitt 
Binyamin Z. Lebovits 
Victor Lebow 
Donald A. Leton 
Norma M. Levenfeld 
Max M. Levin 
Seymour Levine 
George R. Lewis 
Philip Lichtenberg 
Edith M. Lind 
Lewis P. Lipsitt 


Charles S. Lovell 
Lloyd Lovell 

Art Lumsdaine 

Sven Lundstedt 
Kenneth Luoto 
William G. Matheny 
Boyd L. Mathers 
Samuel T. Mayo 
John J. McCarty 
William A. McClelland 
Andrew H. McClure 
George F. McCoy, Jr 
Robert L. McFarland 
John M. McGinnis 
William J. McGuire 
John P. McNulty 
John J. Meryman 
Roger M. Mick 
Jerome S. Miller 
Olaf W. Millert 
Spiro B. Mitsos 
Irwin Monashkin 
Francis M. Moriarty 
Kenneth E. Moyer 
John Arthur Myers, Jr 


THE AMERICAN 


Sherman E. Nelson 
Edwin C. Nevis 
Richard L. Newton 
John Owen Noll 

A. S. Oliveri 

Vernon E. Olson 
Jerome D. Pauker 
Thomas A. Payne 
Robert F. Pearse 
David B. Pearson 
Sheldon B. Peizer 
Allen S. Penman 
Robert Perloff 

J. Warren Perry 
James S. Peters, II 
W. Neal Phelps 

W. Sherman Phillips 
Rutherford B. Porter 
Janet E. Rafferty 
Henry D. Remple 
George E. Rice 
Gunther Rice 
Thomas W. Richards 
Walter J. Richards 
David F. Ricks 

A. Dudley Roberts 
Thornton B. Roby 
William J. Roche, Jr. 
Frederick C. Rockett 
Charles Rodell 

James P. Rogers 
James W. Rohrer 
Hjalmar Rosen 
Gerald D. Rosenbaum 
Vin Rosenthal 

Jean M. Roshal 

Sol M. Roshal 

Paul F. Ross 
Kenneth D. Sandvold 
Villiam L. Sawrey 
Maurice S. Schaeffer 
Edward Schletter 
Vivian B. Schneiderman 
Paul F. Secord 
Charles M. Seeger 
Alice Segal 

Stanley J. Segal 
Daryl G. Severin 
Nathan Schenfeld 
Harris A. Shettel, Jr. 
Donald J. Shoemaker 
Libby Siegel 

Dorothy J. Sieves 
Sam Silverstein 
Mark H. Simpson 
Jacob O. Sines 
Vladimir A. Sklodowski 
William Sloan 

Frank J. Smith 

John Paul Smith 

W. Lynn Smith 
Addison W. Somerville 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


Richard E. Spencer 
James A. Sprunger 
Jacob Stein 

Ivan D. Steiner 
Herbert K. Stone 
Helen Sunukjian 
Clyde W. Swink 
Percy H. Tannenbaum 
Richard C. Teevan 
Ruth Thomas 

G. L. Thornton 
Kirk Torrance 
Edward O. Treesh 
Aare Truumaa 
Mary Vermillion 
Morton Wagman 
Robert S. Waldrop 
G. B. Walker 


The following 81 applicants were elected to mem- 


bership: 


Daniel I. Alevy 
James B. Appel 
Richard M. Beindorff 
John Brantner 
Robert Brune 
Davis Chambliss 
Eugene Chapman 
Mary E. Ehart 
Leon Ford 

Robert Gaebler 
Frederick P. Gault 
Irma Gerjuoy 

Rose Ginsberg 

Alin Gruber 
Richard Gundy 
Charles Hammer 
John Hinriche 
Donald Hoffeld 

M. Gordon Howat 
George Kaiser 
Donald E. Kaldenberg 
Vera T. Kanareff 
Duane F. Kasten 
Geraldine C. Keene 
Irving Kempner 
Arthur D. Kirsch 
Herbert L. Klions 
Hallgrim Klove 
Meyer Levin 
James D. Linden 
Daniel Lordahl 
Gary Lotto 

Jerome S. Lukaszewski 
Owen Maller 

Noel Markwell 
Yasuko Matsuoka 
David McDonald 
Phillipp H. Mergler 
Guy Miles 

David Harlow Mills 
Richard Millward 


John Weaver, Jr. 
Solomon A. Weinberg 
Meyer Weinstein 
John D. Weisz 
Emmy E. Werner 
Samuel Wexler 
Sheldon H. White 
Albert Wibbenmeyer 
James W. Wilkins, Jr. 
J. Robert Williams 
Irvin S. Wolf 
Seymour Wolf 

Leroy Wolins 

Edwin C. Wood 
Miriam C. Wooding 
Dale F. Wyatt 
Robert C. Ziller 


Henry Moody 
Robert F. Morrison 
Harvey Narrol 
Shirley A. Niemeyer 
Warren T. Norman 
Eugene R. Oetting 
Cloyd R. Partridge 
Reba Ann Patterson 
Jean H. Pearson 
Norval Pielstick 
Weld W. Prevratil 
Sally Pritchard 
John M. Reisman 
Margery Rosenberg 
Ian S. Russell 
Raymond Schucker 
Rudolph Schulz 
William Scott 

Lee Sechrest 
Marshall H. Segall 
Martin Shapiro 
James Shearer 
Dewey Slough 

Paul G. Sorensen 
Barbara Staner 
Charles J. Stelter 
Rebecca Stockman 
Pearl G. Stoffel 
Julian Ingersoll Taber 


Leon Tabory 


Lawrence Edwin Taliana 


Charles B. Truax, Jr. 
Allan R. Wagner 
Louis Ward 

George L. Watson 


William M. Whealan, Jr. 


Donald Williams 
Eugene Winograd 
Robert H. Wright 
H. Philip Zeigler 
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PROGRAM 


Abstracts of papers have been deposited with the 
ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C., as Documents No. 5001-5024. When order- 
ing, remit the price listed below for photoprints or 
35 mm. microfilm, using check or money order pay- 
able to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library 


of Congress. Advance payment is required. 


Title ADINo. Microfilm Photoprint 

Animal Motivation 

and Learning 5001 $2.00 $3.75 
Physiological Psychology 5002 $2.00 $3.75 
Industrial Psychology 5003 $1.75 $2.50 
Human Learning I 5004 $1.75 $2.50 
Human Learning II 5005 $1.75 $2.50 
Animal Learning 5006 $1.75 $2 .5( 
Group Performance and 

Leadership 5007 $2.00 $3.75 
Brain Functions 5008 $2.00 $3.75 
Personality 5009 $1.75 $2.50 
Personality and Learning S01 $1.75 $2.50 
Probability Learning 5011 $1.75 $2.50 
Comparative Psychology 5012 $1.75 $2.50 
Human Engineering 5013 $1.75 $2.50 
Vision 5014 $1.75 $2.50 
Somatic Responses 5015 $1.75 $2.50 
Motor Learning 5016 $1.75 $2.50 
Anxiety 5017 $1.75 $2.50 
Discrimination Learning 

in Animals I 501 $1.75 $2.50 
Discrimination Learning 

in Animals II 5019 $1.75 $2.50 
Audition 5020 $1.25 $1.25 
Verbal Learning 5021 $1.75 $2.51 
Measurement 502 $2.00 $3.75 
Psychodiagnosis 5023 $1.75 $2.50 
Perception 5024 $1.75 $2.50 

SYMPOSIA 


The Experimental Analysis of Verbal Behavior 


KENNETH University of 
Minnesota, Chairman 


The role of meaningfulness in serial and paired- 


associate verbal learning. E. Nos Le, 
Louisiana State University. 
Associative factors in mediated generalization. 


ace A. RussELL, University of Minnesota. 
phenomena at the _ individual 
James J. JENKINS, 


Word-association 
level: a pair of case studies. 
University of Minnesota. 

Studies in the verbal behavior of bilinguals. 
LACE E. LAMBERT, McGill University. 


Varieties of Approach to the First Course 
in Psychology 


SUMNER C. Haywarp, Carleton College, Chairman 


The first course as a tutorial. RicHARD C. TEEVAN, 
University of Michigan. 

Introductory psychology versus elementary psy- 

Ropert S. Harper, Knox College. 


SUMNER 


chology. 
The first course based on learning theory. 
C. Haywarp, Carleton College. 
Student experimental projects and the first course. 
GeorcE A. Hetse, Oberlin College. 
The first course as integrated with anthropology 
ENG, Antioch 


biology, and sociology. ERLINnc 


College. 


Intuitive Processes in Clinical Judgments 


Joun R. Barry, Western Psychiatric Institute, 


University of Pittsburgh, Chairman 


A new approach to the study of the psychodiag- 
nostic process. Roy M. Hamuin, Western Psy- 
chiatric Institute, University of Pittsburgh. 

A plea for more research and less diagnosis. Don 

ALD W. Fiske, University of Chicago. 

and clinical approaches to psychodiag 

Max L. Hutt, University of Michigan 

B. Wess, USN School of Avia- 


Actuarial 
nosis. 
Discussant: WILs! 
tion Medicine. 


Static and Stationary Models for 
Human Behavior 


WriumM E. Kappaur, University of Illinois, 


Chairman 


Decision theory, game theory, and psychophysics 


Warp Epwarps, AFPTRC, Lowry Air Force 
Base. 
Stationary models for sensory-motor skills. JoHN 


W. Senpvers, Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright 


Patterson Air Force Base. 

Discussants: CLretus J. Burke, Jndiana Univer- 
sity, and WrittaAm E. Kappaur, University of 
Illinois. 


Theoretical Interpretations of Discrimination 
Learning 
MELVIN H. Marx, University of Missouri, 
Chairman 
Some problems in discrimination models. C. J. 
Burke, /ndiana University. 
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The pigeon ard the spectrum, and other perplexities. 
NorMAN GutTMAN, Duke University. 

The nature of discrimination learning. 
Harwow, University of Wisconsin. 

Generalization and discrimination. 
Duke University. 


Harry F. 


G. A. 


The Prediction of Adjustment: A Mental 
Health Survey in Nobles County, 
Minnesota 


Joun E. ANDERSON, University of Minnesota, 
Chairman 


Developmental trends in adjustment measures. 
Joun E. ANpERSON, University of Minnesota. 
Responsibility and social attitudes. Date B. Har- 
ris, University of Minnesota. 

The interview in the study of adjustment. Emmy 
WERNER, University of Minnesota. 

Prediction of adjustment over a four-year interval. 
Harry BEILin, University of Minnesota. 


PROGRAMS 
Animal Motivation and Learning 
ABRAM AMSEL, Tulane University, Chairman 


DonaLp J. LEwis AND JoHN W. Corton, North- 
western University. Learning and performance 
as a function of drive strength during acquisition 
and extinction. 

H. L. Krions, D. A. Nicnotson, E. Locker, AND 
L. E. Homme, University of Pittsburgh. The 
effect of varying drive level during conditioning 
on resistance to extinction. 

LarRY STEIN, Walter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
search, and BETTINA Bass AND K. W. SPENCE, 

The use of the fac- 

torial design in investigations concerning the 


State University of Iowa. 


learning-performance distinction. 

EpGAR M. HAVERLAND, Augustana College. Factor 
analyses of hunger and thirst variables in rats 
under two conditions of experimental control. 

RupotpH W. Scuutz, Northwestern University. 
Motive-incentive relationship: learning by sati- 
ated and deprived rats with sucrose as incentive. 

Henry E. Kiucu, Alma College. Low-intensity 
tone as a possible aversive stimulus in monkey. 
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Physiological Psychology 


RoBertT S. DANIEL, University of Missouri, 
Chairman 


GarTH J. THomas, MEYER MARKOvITz, AND R. W. 
GERARD, University of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine. Psychological effects of intravenous in- 
fusion of epinephrine and norepinephrine. 

H. W. Coprpock, New Mexico Highlands Univer- 
sity AND W. R. Hoop, University of Oklahoma. 
Retardation and retraining following 
barbital and alcohol injections in rats. 

BEN A. HAMMACK AND RocER T. Davis, Univer- 

Behavior of monkeys following 


pheno- 


sity of Texas. 
differential nitrogen mustard dosages. 

Victor H. DENENBERG AND RosBerT D. 
Purdue University. The influence of thyroid ac- 
tivity upon an operant response in the white rat. 

Leon S. Oris, University of Illinois College of 
Medicine. The effect of CO, inhalation on a 
conditioned emotional response. 

Joun A. STERN, Davin G. McDoNALp, AND JACK 
WeERBOFF, Washington School of 
Medicine. The effect of a series of ECS and 
ether-ECS on behavior in the “Timidity Box.” 

B. Paut H. Poscuet, University of Illinois. Proac- 
tive and retroactive effects of electroconvulsive 


University 


shock on approach-avoidance conflict. 


Industrial Psychology 


DonaLp E. Barter, Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company, Chairman 


M. U. Entncer, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Relationship between job satisfaction and acci- 
dent-proneness. 

Wi11am A. Owens, Jr., Jowa State College, 
CuHarLEs F. SCHUMACHER, University of Min- 
nesota, AND JOHN G. CLARK, Western Reserve 
University. Tests for creativity in machine de- 
sign. 

RicHarpD G. Pearson, USAF School of Aviation 
Medicine. The relationship between subjective 
fatigue and work decrement for a_ three-hour 
psychomotor task. 

DoNAVON AUBLE AND NANCY Britton, Western 
College for Women. Level of anxiety as a factor 
influencing routine performance under strong 
auditory stimuli. 
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Human Learning I 
PAUL BAKAN, Michigan State University, Chairman 


IrMA R. Geryuoy, Jowa Child Welfare Research 
Station. Discrimination learning as a function of 
the similarity of the stimulus names. 

ALFRED CASTANEDA, Jowa Child Welfare Research 
Station. Complex learning as a function of de- 
gree of spatial S-R correspondence and stress. 

LAWRENCE M. Stoturow, University of Illinois, 
Marvin H. Detampet, RAND Corporation, 
AND J. RopeErT NEwMAN, Hughes Aircraft Cor- 
poration. Transfer “association re- 
versal” under several conditions of stimulus and 
response “sharing.” 

Matcotm D. Arnoutt, AFPTRC, Lackland Air 
Force Base. Amount of practice and response- 
meaningfulness as factors in transfer of predif- 
ferentiation training. 

Epwarp A. BILODEAU AND INA McD. BILopEavu, 
Tulane University. 


effects of 


Accuracy of response with 
variation in relative frequency of informative 
feedback. 


Human Learning II 
Horace ENG.IsH, Ohio State University, Chairman 


ISADORE GORMEZANO AND Nancy Myers, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Eyelid conditioning as a func- 
tion of UCS intensity and intertrial interval. 

M. Gorpon Howat AND WILLIAM F. Prokasy, 
University of Wisconsin. Influence of intertrial 
interval during extinction on spontaneous re- 
covery of the conditioned eyelid responses. 

Lewis P. Liesitt, Jowa Child Welfare Research 
Station. Choice behavior and response latencies 
as a function of delay of reward in children. 

SAMUEL C. GrecorY, JR., AND MarIon E. Buncu, 
Washington University. The relative retentive 
abilities of fast and slow learners. 

WayneE K. American Institute for Re- 
search, A comparison of young and old in short- 
term retention of information. 


Animal Learning 


FeLtix Goopson, DePauw University, Chairman 


K. E. Moyer, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The effects of shock on anxiety-motivated be- 
havior in the rat. 
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Lawson H. Hucues, /ndiana University. An at- 
tempt to reduce prolonged lever-holding in shock- 
escape training. 

James A. Dinsmoor, /ndiana University. 

function of the in- 


Escape- 
from-shock behavior as a 
tensity of the shock and the length of the shock- 
off interval. 

Yasuko Matsuoka, Indiana University. Escape- 


from-shock behavior with five-minute shock-off 


intervals. 

M. Ray Denny, Michigan State University. 
Learning through stimulus satiation. 

DonaLtp W. Laver, Indiana University. Trial 
spacing effects in classical conditioning. 

FreDERICK P. GAutt, Indiana University. An in- 


effects of habituation and 


partial reinforcement on classical conditioning. 


vestigation of the 


Group Performance and Leadership 
DANIEL Katz, University of Michigan, Chairman 


SEYMOUR ROSENBERG, AFPTRC, MacDill Air 
Force Base, AND THORNTON B. Rosy, AFPTRC, 
Randolph Air Force Base. 


sembly of air crews by self-selection procedures: 


Experimental as 


a description and empirical analysis. 

RoserT E. Kruc, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
The development of group scores in the predic- 
tion of group performance. 

Cart A. LeuTHOLD, University of Wisconsin. A 
study of the perception of self and cf others as a 
function of two kinds of group experience. 

EUGENE L. GAter, BERNARD M. Bass, AND AUSTIN 
W. Fuiint, Louisiana State University. Effects of 
motivation and amount of control on attempted 
leadership. 

KerMIT J. Roupe, University of North Dakota. 
An experimental investigation of the great-man 
theory of leadership. 


Brain Functions 


RALPH M. ReEITAN, /ndiana University Medical 
Center, Chairman 


Levinson, University of Wisconsin. The 
effects of neonatal X-irradiation upon adult learn- 
ing in the rat. 

W. J. ARNoLD AND W. C. Biatr, University of 
Nebraska. The effects of cranial X-radiation on 
retention of maze learning in rats. 
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DonaLp R. Meyer, Ohio State University, AND 
H. University of Wisconsin. A 
response-sequence analysis of the behavior of the 
prefrontal monkey. 

BERTRAM D. COHEN AND GEORGE W. Brown, VA 
Hospital, Iowa City, AND Marjorte L. Brown, 
State University of lowa Hospitals. Avoidance 
learning motivated by hypothalamic stimulation. 

HALLGRIM Ktigve, Indiana University Medical 
Center. The relationship of dysphasia and 
spatial distortion to the distribution of Wechsler- 
Bellevue scores. 

BERNARD S. AARONSON, /ndiana Village for Epilep- 
tics. The distribution of seizures in time. 

JAN H. BRUELL, Western Reserve University. Kin- 
esthetic and visual perception of verticality in 
hemiplegics. 


Personality 


SHELDON J. KorcHIN, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chairman 


Tuomas N. Ewrnec, University of Illinois, AND 
CHARLES H. Twitty, Radio Corporation of 
America. Attitudes toward parents of normal 
and maladjusted students. 

MARVIN ZUCKERMAN AND Marc 
Memorial Hospital, Indianapolis. 
of self, ideal, parents, and people in normals, 


Carter 
Conceptions 


neurotics, and schizophrenics. 

RoBpert D. KeEtty, Rospert G. PFEFFERKORN, 
WALTER D. Storey, AND H. WaArp, 
Purdue University. Aspiration and performance 
as functions of ego-involvement, success or fail- 
ure, and sex. 

BERNARD SPILKA, Washburn University of Topeka. 
Some personality correlates of interiorized and 
institutionalized religious belief. 


Personality and Learning 


ErNEst A. Haccarp, University of Chicago, 
Chairman 


FRANKLYN N. ARNOFF, University of Nebraska 
College of Medicine. Ethnocentrism and stimu- 
lus generalization. 

LorEN J. CHAPMAN, University of Chicago. The 
intrusion of associative responses into schizo- 
phrenic conceptual performance. 

GERALD ROSENBAUM, WILLIAM R. MACKAVEY, AND 
James L, GrisEL_L, Wayne University and North- 
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ville State Hospital. The effects of biological 
and social motivation on schizophrenic reaction 
time. 

EpwIN CoHEN, VA Hospital, Iowa City. Verbal 
reinforcement in schizophrenia. 


Probability Learning 


Jupson S. Brown, State University of Iowa, 
Chairman 


SoLomon WErnstTocK, /ndiana University. An 
empirical maximum likelihood procedure for esti- 
mation of parameters in learning models. 

NorRMAN H. ANDERSON, University of Wisconsin. 
Effect of conditional probability and intertrial in- 
terval in a two-choice situation. 

ArTHUR L. Bropy, J/ndiana University Center, 
Kokomo. Statistical learning theory applied to 
an instrumental avoidance situation with human 
subjects. 

CrypE E. Nose, Louisiana State University. A 
further study of response availability in human 
trial-and-error learning. 


Comparative Psychology 
ARTHUR J. RIoPELLE, Emory University, Chairman 


RANDALL M. CuHamsBers, AFPTRC, Lackland Air 
Force Base, AND JOHN L. Futter, Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory. Surface-temperature re- 
sponses of dogs to unconditioned and conditioned 
stimuli. 

RaymMonp C. Mites, University 
Learning in kittens with manipulatory, explora- 
tory, and food incentives. 

W. A. Mason anv H. F. Hartow, University of 
Wisconsin. Conditioning and maze learning in 
the infant monkey. 

ALLAN M. Scurter, University of Wisconsin. Ef- 
fect of direct manipulation of the relevant cues 
on discrimination learning by monkeys. 

KENNETH M. Micuets, Purdue University. Imita- 
tion learning by monkeys: the effects of correct 
and incorrect demonstration trials. 


of Wisconsin. 


Human Engineering 
M. J. Batma, General Electric Company, Chairman 


Maurice A. LARUE AND VLADIMIR A. SKLODOWSKI, 
AVCO Manufacturing Corporation. Effectiveness 
of scaled grid markings on target location. 
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LowELt M. ScHIPPER AND JOHN VERSACE, Ohio 
State University. Prediction of arrival sequences 
of simulated radar targets as functions of dis- 
play size, target size, and target sharpness. 

JEROME COHEN AND VIRGINIA SENDERS, Antioch 
College. A comparison of the readability of a 
linear and a sigmoid scale. 

GeorceE E. Briccs, Ohio State University, AND 
Harry P. Banurick, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Learning and performance in a complex track- 
ing task as a function of visual noise. 

Harry J. Jertson, Aero Medical Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Noise, fatigue, 
and vigilance. 


Vision 


S. Howarp Bartiey, Michigan State University, 
Chairman 


GEORGE COLLIER, of Missouri, AND 
Kuspzansky, APO 331, San Francisco. 


University 


A note on binocular summation. 

J. Wuite, MEYER WEINSTEIN, 
Dominic F. Morris, Aero Medical Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Visual thresh- 
olds after exposure to ultraviolet light. 

F. A. Mote, University of Wisconsin. The effect 
of rate of change and sense of pre-exposure upon 


AND 


human dark adaptation. 

H. Lerpowitz, University of Wisconsin. Intelli- 
gence level as a variable in the perception of 
shape. 

H. Purp ZEIGLER AND P. CuINettTI, University 
of Wisconsin. Apparent visual size as a function 
of distance for children and adults. 


Somatic Responses 


RoBert Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, 
Chairman 


R. C. Davis AND ALEXANDER M. BucHwa Lp, /n- 
Variation of somatic response 
qualitatively different 


diana University. 
patterns produced by 
stimuli. 

RicHARD N. Berry, /ndiana University. Muscle 
responses and their relation to rote learning. 

DonALD N. ELLIOTT AND JEROME LUKASZEWSKI, 
Wayne University. Reaction time as a function 
of preloading reacting muscles. 


NerL D. Kent, /ndiana University. The relation- 
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ship between breathing and cardiac responses to 
a brief auditory stimulus. 


Motor Learning 
K. U. Smitu, University of Wisconsin, Chairman 


Guy H. Mires aANp Don Lewis, State University 
of lowa. Retroactive interference in performance 
on the star discrimeter as a function of amount 
of interpolated learning. 

E. JAMES ARCHER, University of Wisconsin. Analy- 
sis of noncircular movements in rotary pursuit 
performance. 

Joun C. JAHNKE, /ndiana University, Southeastern 
Center, P. 


University. Warm-up in motor learning afte 


AND DuNCAN, Northwestern 
extended rest intervals. 
L. C. WALKER, University 

DESotTo AND M. W. SHELLY, University of Wis- 


of Alberta, AND C. B. 
consin. Rest and warm-up in bilateral transfer 
on a pursuit rotor task. 

E. Bourne, Jr., 
Motor performance as a function of task difficulty 


University of Wisconsin. 
and distribution of practice. 


Anxiety 
KENNETH B. Brown, University of Missouri, 
Chairman 


Douctas N. JAcKson, Menninger Foundation, AND 
ROBERT Hospital, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. Some problems in measuring anxiety. 


BLOOMBERG, VA 


BARCLAY MARTIN AND JAMES L. Berry, University 
of Wisconsin. GSR reactivity as a function of 
anxiety, instructions, and sex. 

Lioyp Lovett, State University of lowa. Anxiety 
as a mediator of secondary stimulus generaliza- 
tion. 

IRWIN G. 
Connecticut. 


Hospital, West Haven, 
The effect of anxiety and two kinds 


SARASON, VA 


of motivating instructions on serial learning. 
CHARLES D. SPIELBERGER, Duke University, 
W. GRANT 


Carolina. Complex incidental learning as a func- 


AND 
DAHLSTROM, University of North 


tion of anxiety and task difficulty. 


Discrimination Learning in Animals I 
IrvING J. SALTZMAN, Indiana University, Chairman 


NorMAN M. Grnssurc, University of Illinois. 


Matching from sample in pigeons. 
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Harry I. KAtisu, University of Missouri. Stimulus 
generalization gradients obtained following equal 
reinforcement with two spectrum stimuli. 

WERNER K. Honic, Duke University. Generaliza- 
tion of extinction in the spectral continuum. 

HaRLEY M. HANSON AND NORMAN GUTTMAN, 
Duke University. Stimulus generalization fol- 
lowing discrimination training with various stimu- 
lus differences. 


Discrimination Learning in Animals II 
REED LAwson, University of Missouri, Chairman 


Cooper C. CLEMENTS, Indiana University. Effects 
of correction conditions and intertrial stimula- 
tion on discrimination learning. 

Davip McConneELL, /ndiana University. Relation 
of the strength of a running response to use of a 
discriminative stimulus as a secondary reinforcer 
for a prior response. 

Louis E. Moon, University of Wisconsin. The ef- 
fects of positive and negative reinforcement and 
of stimulus substitutions on the discrimination- 
learning performance of rhesus monkeys. 

Harotp Bass, Coe College. The learning of dif- 
ferentially discriminable cues presented singly 
and in combination. 


Audition 
James P. Ecan, /ndiana University, Chairman 


WILLARD R, THURLOW AND STEPHEN BERNSTEIN, 
University of Wisconsin. Simultaneous two-tone 
frequency discrimination. 

Leon Tasory, University of Wisconsin. Knowl- 
edge of range of stimuli as a factor in loudness 
judgments. 

Henry C. AND GEorRGE L. KREEZER, Wash- 
ington University. Modification of the audibility 
curve by attention to a distraction task and its 
treatment by transfer-function concepts. 


Verbal Learning 


ARTHUR Me HRRC, Lackland Air Force 
Base, Chairman 


James F. Voss, University of Wisconsin. A com- 


parison of verbal and motor serial learning with 
length ef sequence and verbal material as param- 
eters. 
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Ett SALTZ AND SLATER E. NewMANn, AFPTRC, 
Chanute Air Force Base. The relationship be- 
tween language variables and performance on an 
assembly task. 

Lioyp R. PETERSON AND MARGARET JEAN PETER- 
SON, /ndiana University. Context stimuli in 
verbal learning. 

JosePpH B. SowskI AND CoNRAD NUTHMAN, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Influence of induced ten- 
sion and incentive upon performance and eye- 
blink rate in a verbal learning task. 

MERRILL Nose, Kansas State College. The effect 
of number of response alternatives in the train- 
ing list on transfer of training. 


Measurement 


GOLDINE C. GLESER, University of Cincinnati 
Medical School, Chairman 


Rosert G. DEMAREE, AFPTRC, Lowry Air Force 
Base. The choice of a behavioral theory for test 
design. 

JANE LoeEvINGER, Jewish Hospital of St. Louis. 
Components of intrinsic validity. 

Davin A. GRANT, University of Wisconsin. Chi- 
square tests for relationships involving Gutt- 
man’s higher-order scale components in con- 
tingency tables. 

Haroitp P. Becutoipt, State University of Iowa. 
A factor analysis of test-retest data. 

WALTER H. CROCKETT AND CHARLES Bates, Kan- 
sas State College, AND JoHN S. Caytor, Univer- 
sity of California, Riverside. Interjudge agree- 
ment and intrajudge consistency in judging Thur- 
stone attitude-scale items. 

Nan A. Lewis, Witt1AM A. Hunt, AND DONALD 
T. CAMPBELL, Northwestern University. The in- 
fluence of contextual shift and rating-scale in- 
structions upon clinical judgments. 

Joun A. BATH AND ALBERT E. TRUESDELL, Jowa 
State College. Clinical and actuarial predictions 
of survival and attrition in a college of engineer- 
ing. 


Psychodiagnosis 


C. M. Loutrit, Wayne University, Chairman 


H. LuNpDIN AND Boris BrEIGER, Chicago 
State Hospital. A comparison of productivity 
and fantasy on the Rorschach and projective 
movement sequences. 
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Horace A. Pace, University of Wisconsin. Com- 
parison of high- and low-frequency daydreamers 
on Rorschach scoring categories. 

Loretta K. Cass, Washington University Com- 
munity Child Guidance Clinic. Validation of the 
TAT by a new method of action analysis as ap- 
plied to aggressive-problem children. 

RoBERT L. McFartanp, VA Research Hospital, 
Chicago, CHARLES L. Netson, University of 
Connecticut, AND Asconto M. Rosst, University 
of Utah. 
psychotherapy from measures of intelligence and 
verbal behavior. 

MisHA S. ZAKS AND MARION H. Groves, //linois 
Institute of Technology, AND GEORGE K. Ya- 
CORZYNSKI, Northwestern University School of 


Prediction of participation in group 


Medicine. Personality, emotional, and organic 
changes in patients with cardiac conditions and 


patients undergoing commissurotomies. 
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Perception 
Licute, University of Missouri, Chairman 


Paut M. Fitts, Ohio 
The effect of contour distor- 


J. ALFRED LEONARD AND 
State University. 
tion on interfigure confusion in a pattern recogni 
tion task. 

JEAN ENGLER, Northwestern University, AND JAMES 
T. FREEMAN, Jowa State College. 
havior as related to 


Perceptual be 


factors of associative and 
drive strength. 

Nancy S. ANDERSON, Ohio State University, AND 
RAYMOND C. Siporsky, Army Medical Research 
Laboratory. Amount of information transmitted 


with the tachistoscopic exposure of numerals, 
colors, and combined numerals and colors. 

Davip BAKAN AND THoMAs J. Erwin, University 
of Missouri. The effect of exposure duration on 


the accuracy of the perception of the upright. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


GORHAM LANE, Secretary 


University of Delaware 


HE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 

Eastern Psychological Association was held 

on March 23 and 24, 1956, at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. A total 
of 1,525 persons registered at the meetings. Of 
these, 877 were members of the Association, 412 
were guests, and 236 were new members who joined 
at the meetings. The present active membership 
of the Association totals 2,764. 

Elliott Danzig was in charge of local arrange- 
ments for the meetings. He was assisted by 
Eugene Galanter, Paul Thayer, Norman Gekoski, 
Johnson. The 
Program Committee, Malcolm G. 
Preston, chairman; James Deese, and E. J. Shoben, 
Jr., scheduled 164 scientific papers (presented in 
5 symposia, 4 special meetings, 3 
invited addresses, and 3 films. Clarence H. Gra- 
ham presented the annual Presidential Address en- 
titled “Some Relations of Sensation and Percep- 


Robert S. Davidon, and Louise S. 
consisting of 


21 sessions), 


tion.” 
Among the more significant items transacted at 
the Annual Business Meeting and at the Board of 


Directors Meeting were the following: 


1. Fred S. Keller was elected President (1956— 
57) and George A. Miller and Neal E. Miller were 
elected to the Board of Directors (1956-59). Roy 
Hackman was elected Treasurer (1956-59). 

2. The following appointments were made: Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements, Joseph M. Notter- 
man, chairman; Program Committee, George Klein, 
to serve with Malcolm G. Preston and James Deese, 
chairman; Membership Committee, David Zeaman, 
to serve with David McClelland, chairman; Elec- 
tions Committee, Rosemary Pierrel, to serve with 
Clarence H. Graham: Auditing Committee, Wil- 
liam M. Smith and David Saunders; Representa- 
tive to AAAS Council, Howard Kendler, to serve 
with Herbert Rogers; and Representative to the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


William C. H. Prentice. The other representative 
is to be selected by the Secretary, Gorham Lane, 
with the Board’s approval. 

3. The report of the Secretary, having been dis- 
tributed to the Board Members prior to the meet- 
ing, was approved. 

4. The Secretary announced that during the 
next year the membership would be asked to con- 
sider changes in the bylaws; these changes will 
concern an increase in the annual dues and modi- 
fication of the method for amending bylaws. 

5. It was announced that the meetings for 1957 
would be held at the Hotel Statler in New York 
City, April 12 and 13. It was voted to accept the 
invitation of the Philadelphia Convention Bureau 
to hold the 1958 meetings in Philadelphia. 

6. Eight non-APA members were approved for 
membership and one was rejected. 

7. The Association voted to express its thanks to 
the Committee on Local Arrangements, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, and the Atlantic City Convention 
Bureau. 

8. The interim report and proposed budget for 
1956-57 were presented by the Treasurer, Norman 
Both reports were approved. The 
statement for the 


O. Frederiksen. 
Treasurer’s audited financial 
fiscal year 1955-56 follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF May 1, 1956 


For the Fiscal Year 1955-1956 


INCOME 
23.15 
Interest on savings account ......... 70.73 
5.00 


Refund on overpayment ............ 


Total income $3,362.88 
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EXPENDITURES 
Fee to APA for placement service ... $ 100.00 
Publication of proceedings .......... 287.30 
Office of the Secretary .......cccseee 1,400.00 
Printing, supplies, postage, telephone. 1,647.34 
79.86 
Travel expenses of officers .......... 88.12 
Expenses for annual meeting ......... 760.56 
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BALANCE SHEET 


Bank of New York ........ $ 
New York Savings Bank .... 


Cash: 102.51 
2,508.16 

Capital: Ag of May 1, 2905S $3,630.97 
Deficit for 1955-1956 1,020.30 


$2,610.67 


$2,610.67 


We, the Auditing Committee for the year 
examined the records in connection with this statement and 


1955-56, have 


$4,383.18 find it to be a true and correct account. 
$1,020.30 Davip R. SAUNDERS M. SmitTH 
PROGRAM 
Brain Functioning N. E. AND ME issA L. Ricuter, Yale 


Kart H. Pripram, Institute of Living and Yale 
University, Chairman 


The effect of food and water deprivation upon 
intracranial self-stimulation. V. Brapy, 
Joun J. BorEN, DonALp G. ConrAD, AND Mur- 
RAY SIpMAN, Walter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
search. 

Conditioned “anxiety” as a function of intracranial 
self-stimulation. DoNALD G. CONRAD AND 
JosePpH V. Brapy, Walter Reed Army Institute 
of Research. 

Changes in aversive behavior 

following lesions of the septal region of the fore- 

brain. W. H. Tracy aAnp J. M. 

Boston University. 


sound-maintained 
HARRISON, 


Rapid escape learning without avoidance learning 
under motivation aroused by hypothalamic stim- 
ulation. WARREN W. Roserts, Yale University. 

Patterns of food ingestion in hyperphagic and 

P. TEITELBAUM AND B. A. CAmpP- 


BELL, Harvard University. 


normal rats. 


Alterations of food intake as a function of differ- 
ential hypothalamic stimulation. ORVILLE A. 
SmituH, Institute of Neurological Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The effects of certain rhinencephalic and isocortical 
lesions upon avoidance behavior in a condition- 
ing procedure not employing a warning signal. 
A. Witson, AND LAWRENCE WEIS- 
KRANTZ, Institute of Living. 

The effect of ventricular injections of hypertonic 
saline and of water on an instrumental-response 
measure of thirst. D. D. JeENseNn, G. M. Lacy, 


University. 


Social Psychology 
James C. Diccory, University of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman 
Contemporary Soviet trends in religion. 
LONDON AND OLEG ANISIMOV 
and Inwood Institute. 


IvAN D. 
Brooklyn Coll Le 


Personality characteristics of conformers and non- 

conformers as revealed by an investigation of the 
ELISABETH F. GODING AND AN- 
DREW H. SOUERWINE, University of North Caro- 
lina and Trinity College. 


self concept. 


“Pressure toward uniformity” as a variable in mak- 


ing evaluations of self. C. Sarah 
Lawrence College. 
Factors affecting group productivity 


DANZIG AND 


ELLIOTT R 
EUGENE H. GALANTER, /nstitute 
for Research in Human Relations and Harvard 
University. 


Distance as a determinant of influence in a two- 
person continuous interaction situation. ARDIE 
LUBIN AND SEYMOUR FISHER, Walter Reed 


Army Institute of Research. 

An ordered metric measure of social distance. IRMA 
LEE SHEPHERD AND SIDNEY SIEGEL, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

The effects of fear arousal and suppression of fear 

SEYMOUR FESHBACH 

AND ROBERT SINGER, University of Pennsylvania. 


upon social perception. 


Impressions of personality, authoritarianism, and 
the fait accompli effect. I. H. 
Riggs Center, Inc. 


PAUL, Austen 
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Applied Psychology 


RoBerT B. SLEIGHT, Applied Psychology 
Corporation, Chairman 


Job stability and attitudes toward authority. Mur- 
RAY J. STERN, Franklin D. Roosevelt VA Hos- 
pital. 

Reading linear scales: The contribution of eye 
movements to accuracy. THomas J. COONAN, 
Operational Applications Laboratory. 

The assessment of infantry rifle squad effectiveness. 
M. DeaAN HAvRON AND WILLIAM A. LYBRAND, 
Psychological Research Associates. 

The prediction of infantry rifle squad effectiveness. 
A. LyBRAND AND M. DEAN Havron, 
Psychological Research Associates. 

Tests for selecting drivers. JuLtus E. UHLANER, 
Personnel Research Branch, TAGO. 

Susceptibility to stress on a simple psychomotor 
task. RicHarp D. WALK, Cornell University. 

A method for locating hand-operated controls. 
Joun B. TrEEpie, Applied Psychology Corpora- 
tion. 

Perception and identification in voting behavior. 
E. P. HoLianper, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Visual Perception 
W. C. H. PRENTICE, Swarthmore College, Chairman 


Effect of directional dynamics in pictured objects 
on autokinetic motion. E. CoMALtyt, Jr., 
SEYMOUR WAPNER AND HEINZ WERNER, Clark 
University. 

Effect of experience of success and failure on space 
localization. DoNALp M. Krus, SEYMouR WapP- 
NER AND HEINZ WERNER, Clark University. 

The recognition of forms against a complex back- 
ground. Rospert M. BoyNTON AND WILLIAM 
R. Busn, University of Rochester. 

A re-examination of Rubin’s figural aftereffect. 
IRWIN KREMEN AND IrRvIN Rock, Harvard Uni- 
versity and New School for Social Research. 

The orientation of forms on the retina and in the 
environment. Irvrn RocK AND WALTER HEIMER, 
New School for Social Research. 

The perception of contour in visual movement. 
M. SmitH AND W. L. Gutick, Prince- 
ton University. 
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Familiar size as a cue to size in the presence of 
conflicting cues. CHARLES W. Stack, Harvard 
University. 

The effects of lysergic acid diethylamide on the 
perception of verticality in schizophrenic and 
normal adults. RosBert S. Lrepert, Clark Uni- 
versity. 


Verbal Learning 


WeEsToN A. University of Connecticut, 
Chairman 


A negative interaction between intelligence and ir- 
relevant context in serial learning. CHARLES R. 
BROWN AND ARNOLD M. Cooper, The Johns 
Hopkins University and The Claremont Grad- 
uate School. 

Rote memorization and understanding in learn- 
ing and problem-solving. RoNALpD H. Forcus 
AND RUDOLPH J. SCHWARTZ, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mediating effect of labeling on sorting behavior and 
on judgments of similarity. G. F. HUNTER AND 
H. B. RANKEN, University of Pennsylvania. 

Learning in an object-grouping experiment. 
ERT S. Davipon, Bryn Mawr College. 

Conceptual block-sorting as a function of type and 
amount of discriminative verbal learning. At- 
BERT E. Goss AND MARIE C. Moytan, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 

Transfer as influenced by type and degree of ac- 
quisition or activation of discriminative verbal 
responses. NNORMAN GREENFELD AND ALBERT 
E. Goss, University of Massachusetts. 

The effect of anxiety and two kinds of failure re- 
ports on verbal learning. Irwin G. SARASON, 
Indiana University. 

Semanticity and extinction—the relation between 
the degree of meaning of verbal CS’s and the 
degree of extinction of their salivary CR’s in 
adult human Ss. Grecory RAzran, Queens Col- 
lege. 


Ros- 


General Experimental 


Ricuarp P. Youtz, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, Chairman 


GSR and probability of report for shock and non- 
shock syllables as functions of exposure duration. 
H. B. RANKEN, University of Pennsylvania. 
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RIcHARD M. 
WARREN AND ROSLYN P. WARREN, Brown Uni- 
versity. 


A basis for heaviness judgments. 


The phi phenomenon and kinesthetic figural after- 
effect; an experimental indication of sex differ- 
ences in brain structure. RicHARD P. BARTHOL, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

The effect of instruction variation on the assimila- 
tion time JoHN CAMERON Hay 
HENRY GLEITMAN, Cornell University 
Swarthmore College. 


error. AND 


and 


Size perception as a function of induced value. Ira 
MINTZ AND SEYMOUR EpsTEIN, University of 
Massachusetts. 

A definition of attitudinal behavior derived by ex- 
periment. Roy K. Herntz, University of Mary- 
land. 

Effects of foreperiod, induced muscular tension and 


stimulus regularity on simple reaction time. 
WARREN H. TEICHNER, Quartermaster Research 
and Development Center, Natick, Massachusetts. 
An experimental analysis of the “cost of stochastic 
behavior” hypothesis. W. A. S. SMITH AND 
EUGENE H. GALANTER, University of Pennsyl- 


vania and Harvard University. 


SYMPOSIA 


The Impact of the Mental Health Orientation on 
the Future of Clinical Psychology. JoHn M. 
VONFELSINGER, CHESTER C. BEN- 

KLEIN, AND SAMUEL WALD- 


Chairman; 
NETT, DONALD C. 
FOGEL. 

Transference and Countertransference in Psycho- 
therapy; Implications of Recent Developments 
in Theory and Technique. JEROME L. SINGER, 
Chairman; BENJAMIN WOLSTEIN, Murray J. 
STERN, H. Strupp, PAut EISERER, AND 
Max DEUTSCHER. 

and Focus; Per- 

ARTHUR I. SIEGEL, Chair- 

man; Max Lunp, LEonarp C. Meap, CHARLES 

F. GELL, AND WILLIAM LOVEJoyY. 


Human Engineering: Its Scope 
spect and Prospect. 


The Psychologist’s Role in Social Agencies. Mr1- 
TON S. Gurvitz, Chairman; Mrriam SIEGEL, 
LEAH LEVINGER, LEONARD KOGAN, HERBERT 


APTEKAR, AND LISELOTT Topsy. 

Some Determinants of Behavior in Two-Choice Ex- 
periments. Ray Hyman, Chairman; JACQUE- 
LINE J. GoopNow, Harotp W. HAKE, AND Ros- 
ERT R. BusuH. 
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SPECIAL MEETINGS 


Clinical Problems in Counseling the Handicapped. 
James I. Lore, Chairman; Puy.uis F. Bar- 
TELME, WALTER J. REUBEN S. Hor- 
LICK, JOSEPH F. JASTAK, AND JAMES V. FRICK. 

Psychology in Advertising and Marketing. 


GLEASON, 


(GEORGI 
HorsLtey SmitH, Chairman; A. A. WHITTAKER, 
D. WELLS, 
CHARLES WINICK. 


NORMAN HELLER, AND 

Aptitudes and Abilities of the Clinical Psychologist 
in Private Practice. D. Weitz, Chair- 
man; Francis S. ALEXANDER, JEANNE G. GIL- 
BERT, GEORGE LAWTON, AND MARVIN METsKyY. 


ROBERT 


Psi Chi. Max MEENEs, Chairman 
INVITED ADDRESSES 
The Present Situation in Brain Physiology by 


RicHArD L. 


PFAFFMANN, 


WOLFGANG KOHLER. SOLOMON, 


Chairman, AND CARL Discussant 

The Mechanisms of Adaptive Behavior by ALFRED 
L. BALDWIN. ELIZABETH HurRLOcK, Chairman, 
AND IRVIN L. CHILD, Discussant. 

Recent Studies of Effects of Brain Injury in Man 

TEUBER. ELIOT 


Chairman, AND JOSEPH V. Brapy, Discussant. 


by Hans-LuUKAS STELLAR, 


FILMS 


Psychogalvanometric Responses in Ducklings. AN 
THONY J. SUMMO AND JOHN V. QUARANTA. 

Visual Perception in Animals. 
AND ANTHONY J. SUMMO. 


JoHN V. QUARANTA 


Margin of Safety: Psychological Distance Under 


Danger. SEYMOUR WAPNER AND HEINZ WERNER 


Psychotherapeutic Processes 


Jutrus WisHNeER, University of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman 


Disturbances in the patient’s speech as a function 
of anxiety. Grorce F. Mant, Yale 
Medical School. 

Studies on the stability of interaction patterns in 


University 


psychiatric interviews. JosEPH D. MATARAzzo, 
Harvard Medical School. 

The influence of social values on the clinical judg- 
ments of psychotherapists. HERBERT E. SPOHN, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt VA Hospital. 
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A comparison of terminators and remainers in out- 
patient psychotherapy. Ext A. RUBINSTEIN AND 
Maurice Lorr, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Plausibility and depth of interpretation. SEYMOUR 
FisHER, Army Medical Service Graduate School. 

A. comparison of two methods of analyzing Ror- 
schach data in assessing therapeutic success. 
HAROLD S. ZAMANSKY AND ALFRED E. GOLDMAN, 
Harvard University. 

Utilizing childhood memories as a projective tech- 
nique. MartrHa GtassMaNn, Neurological In- 
stitute, Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital. 

A multidimensional system for analyzing psycho- 
therapeutic communications. Hans H. Strupp, 
The George Washington University, School of 
Medicine. 


Central Sensory Mechanisms 
MarGarET R. BENEDICT, Chairman 


Effects of brain injury in man on binaural localiza- 
tion of sounds. Hans-LuKAs TEUBER AND 
NEY D1amonp, New York University, Bellevue 
Medical Center. 

Effect of delaying reward on visual discrimination 
performance in monkeys with frontal lesions. 
MortTIMER MISHKIN AND LAWRENCE WEIS- 
KRANTZ, Institute of Living. 

Effects of geniculo-calcarine lesions in man upon 
the energy determinants of the foveal fusion 
threshold. W.S. BATTERSBY AND M. B. BENDER, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital. 

Effects on evoked potentials of somatosensory cortex 
in cats due to repetition rate of peripheral 
stimuli. Burton S. Rosner, West Haven VA 
Hospital. 

Roughness discrimination after penetrating brain 
injury in man. SMNEY WEINSTEIN, JOSEPHINE 
SEMMES, LILA GHENT, AND Hans-LUKAS TEUBER, 
New York University, Bellevue Medical Center. 

A study of the neural response to auditory clicks 
recorded from the isolated cochlea of the cat. 
K. Lowy anp A. A. GERALL, University of 
Rochester. 

The effect of hunger on self-stimulation in the 
septal area and the hypothalamus. JAMeEs OLps, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Vision 


ConrAD G. MUELLER, Columbia University, 
Chairman 


Anomalous color vision and the opponent-colors 
theory. Leo M. HurvicH AND DoroTHEA 
JAMESON, Eastman Kodak Company. 

Foveal luminance discrimination as a function of 
the duration of the decrement or increment in 
luminance. Ropert M. Herrick, Columbia 
University. 

Response of the human retina to changes in the 
wave length of stimulation. JoHN C. ARMINGTON 
AND WILLIAM R. Brersporr, Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research. 

An experimental investigation of the monocular 
and binocular critical two-pulse interval. Frep 
H. IRELAND, Fordham University. 

Flicker thresholds with partially interrupted light. 
IRWIN POLLACK AND THOMAS J. COONAN, Op- 
erational Applications Laboratory. 

An investigation of threshold and threshold varia- 
bility in the determination of the photopic visi- 
bility curve. DoNALp J. DILLON AND RICHARD 
T. Zecers, S.J., N. VY. State Psychiatric In- 
stitute and Fordham University. 

Effect of a glaring light source on the human elec- 
troretinogram. GrorceE H. Crampton, Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research. 

Binocular brightness matches of a monocular color 
blind subject in various spectral regions. Epa 
Bercer, C. H. GRAHAM AND Yun Hsia, Colum- 
bia University. 


Sensory (Non-Visual) 


Joun F. Corso, Pennsylvania State University, 
Chairman 


The analysis of taste receptor mechanism for sweet 
substances by use of a dissociative drug. Ear 
C. Hacstrom, Brown University. 

An olfactometer for the rat. CARL PFAFFMANN, J. 
K. Bare, AND W. R. Gorr, Brown University 
and The College of William and Mary. 

Sensitivity of the skin to changes in the rate of in- 
termittent mechanical stimuli. G. H. Mowsray 
AND J. W. Gepnarp, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 
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Effect of drugs on the auditory flutter fusion 
threshold. Loris C. LAwrence, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Hearing in the turtle. Ernest GLEN WEVER AND 
Jack A. VERNON, Princeton University. 

Waveform of electrical responses in the auditory 
nervous system as a function of the onset char- 
acteristics of the stimulus. NELSON YUAN-SHENG 
KIANG AND Morse H. Gotpstetn, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The influence of context on constant sum loudness 
judgments. TrycG ENGEN AND Nisstm™ Levy, 
Brown University. 

Perception of double simultaneous tactile stimuli 
in institutionalized schizophrenic children. M. 
PoLLACK AND W. Gotprars, Henry Ittleson 
Center for Child Research. 


Measurement 


ZusBin, Psychiatric Institute, Columbia 
University, Chairman 


The nonlinear analysis of difficulty factors. W. A. 
Grsson, Personnel Research Branch, AGO, De- 
partment of the Army. 

Development of motivation keys for the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test. G. Hoyt, 
Leon G. GOLDSTEIN, AND LORENZ A. MEYER, 
Personnel Research Branch, PR&P Division, 
TAGO, Department of the Army. 

Measuring accuracy of judgment by paired com- 
parisons. GULLIKSEN, Princeton Uni- 
versity and Educational Testing Service. 

A preliminary demonstration of some possible uses 
of Q- and P-techniques in criterion research. 
BENJAMIN B. Weysrew, U. S. Naval Medical 
Research Laboratory, New London, Connecticut. 

Measurement of affect from focused interviews. 
SUSAN SALZINGER AND JosEPH ZuBIN, Bio- 
metrics Research, New York, and Psychiatric 
Institute, Columbia University. 

Empirical verification of a decision-theory model: 
Prediction of choices between uncertain out- 
comes in the discrete case. STEPHEN BELTZ AND 
SIDNEY SrEcEL, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

A new IBM method for producing correlation 
matrices. NATHAN JASPEN, National League for 
Nursing. 
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Animal Learning 


N. SCHOENFELD, Columbia University, 
Chairman 


The establishment of a discrimination based on be- 
havior-produced cues. FRANCIS MECHNER AND 
Rosert BERRYMAN, Columbia University. 

Maintenance and extinction of avoidance behavior 
as a function of intermittent shocks. JoHNn J. 
BOREN AND Murray SIpMAN, Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research. 

Escape behavior maintained by the removal of a 
stimulus correlated with an intermittent schedule 
of food reinforcement. R. J. HERRNSTEIN AND 
W. H. Morse, Harvard University. 

Fixed ratio reinforcement for escape from a condi 
tioned aversive stimulus. Murray SIDMAN AND 
JoHN J. Boren, Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research. 

(ECS) on a 

conditioned emotional response as a function of 


The effect of electro-convulsive shock 


the number of ECS treatments. IrvINnG GELLER 
AND JosepH V. Brapy, Walter Reed Army In 
stitute of Research. 

Concurrent activity under fixed interval reinforce- 
ment. B. F. SKINNER, Harvard University. 

The effect of varying drive level on response mag 
nitude in the pigeon. 
ROBERT BERRYMAN, Adelphi College. 

The influence of variations in strength of competing 


MarTIN BREGMAN AND 


behaviors on conditioning and resistance to ex- 
tinction. J. I. Taper, C. J. STELTER, AND L. E 
HommeE, University of Pittsburgh. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


B. F. SKINNER, Chairman 


Presidential Address: Some Relations of Sensation 
and Perception by CLARENCE H. GRAHAM. 


Projective Techniques 


MariA RIcKERS-OvsIANKINA, University of 
Connecticut, Chairman 


Affective control and Rorschach human movement 
responses. JULIAN MELTZOFF AND DoroTHy 
Litwin, Veterans Administration Regional Of- 
fice, Brooklyn. 
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The generality of perceptual responses to ink blots. 
SAMUEL KuTASH, BERNARD Miron, AND RICH- 
ARD WITTENBORN, Veterans Administration and 
Rutgers University. 

The inhibition process, Rorschach M and C re- 
sponses and intelligence. Murray LEvINg, 
MELtzorr, AND Harvey Gtass, VA 
Regional Offices, Philadelphia and Brooklyn. 

Hostile acting out and Rorschach test content. 
IrvinG Wotr, VA Hospital, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

A comparative analysis of deviant Rorschach re- 
sponse characteristics. T. PowERs AND 
Roy M. Hamuin, Western Psychiatric Institute. 

Psychological studies in Parkinson’s disease. I: On 
the meaning of the M response. LEONARD 
DILLER AND MANUEL RIKLAN, Institute of Phys- 
ical Medicine and Rehabilitation and St. Barna- 
bas Hospital for Chronic Diseases. 

Responses to ambiguous pictures before and after 
lunch. GILLRAY KANDEL, University of Roch- 
ester. 

Thematic apperception and Rorschach content as 
measures of the hunger drive. Srtymour Ep- 
STEIN AND RICHARD SMITH, University of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Animal Learning II 


Rosin L. Curtis, NV.Y.U. College of Medicine, 
Chairman 


Influence of prenatal maternal anxiety on emo- 
tional behavior in rats. WritLt1AM R. THOMPSON 
AND C. H. HockMan, Queen’s University. 

Failure to find an asymptote of learning within 
375 reinforced bar-pressing trials. Near E. 
MILLER AND LYMAN W. Porter, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Learning-by-imitation in the rat. 
CuurcuH, Brown University. 

On the effect of cue consistency in place learning 


RussELt M. 


based on compound discriminations. O. W. 
Lacy, Trinity College. 
Vigilance as a factor in reinforcement. GEORGE 


W. Bocustavsky, Cornell University. 

The prevention of fixations with ECS. Craupe C. 
NEET AND RoserT S. FELDMAN, University of 
Massachusetts. 

Vigilance and conditioned avoidance acquisition in 
the goat. BERNARD Lyman, Hobart College. 
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The role of the sequential cue in behavior fixation. 
RoBERT S. FELDMAN AND RIcHARD R. WAITE, 
University of Massachusetts. 


Clinical Assessment 


Maurice G. Kort, Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, State of New Jersey, Chairman 


Personality patterns of neurotic adults in psycho- 


therapy. Maurice Lorr AND Ext A. RUuBIN- 
STEIN, Veterans Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 


Repressed hostility and reaction to hostile cartoons. 
RICHARD SMITH AND SEYMOUR EpsTEIN, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 

The relation of brain injury and visual perception 
to block design rotation. Haroitp L. WILLIAMs, 
ArDIE LUBIN, CHARLES F. GIESEKING, AND 
VIN RUBINSTEIN, Walter Reed Army Institute 
of Research. 

A continuous performance test of brain damage. 
ALLAN F. Mirsky AND H. ENGER Rosvo.p, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 

A behavioral rating scale for mental patients. Lro 
SHATIN AND Eart X. Freep, VA Hospital, Al- 
bany, New York. 

An investigation of symbolic representation in 
schizophrenia. ALFrep E. GotpMAN, Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Aggression in fantasy and overt behavior. 
R. JENSEN, University of Maryland. 
The performance of a random sample of a state on 
a short form of the Wechsler-Bellevue scale. 
JosEPH JASTAK AND MARTIN WHITEMAN, Uni- 

versity of Delaware. 


ARTHUR 


Comparative 


Hatsey M. MacPuee, University of Delaware, 
Chairman 


Scotopic spectral sensitivity in the pigeon. Don- 
ALD S. BioucH, National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

Genetic factors in hoarding of rats. Jouwn S. 
Stamm, Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology. 

Problem solution in the marmoset. ELtot STELLAR, 
Institute of Neurological Sciences, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The establishment of stable individual nursing posi- 
tion habits by newborn kittens. JERomE WopIn- 


| 
| 
| 
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sky, JAY S. RosENBLATT, AND GERALD TURKE- 
Witz, American Museum of Natural History. 

Stimulus generalization in the lowland gorilla. 
Joun V. Quaranta, Marymount College. 

Discrimination learning in chimpanzee in constant 
and variable contexts. JouHn S. Rosrnson, 
Princeton University. 

Effect of courtship and nest-building behavior on 
the development of broodiness in the ring dove, 
streptopelia risoria. S. LEHRMAN, Rut- 
gers University. 


| Avoidance Learning 


Davin ZEAMAN, University of Connecticut, 
Chairman 


The effect of reserpine on avoidance learning. 
James W. M. Owens AND RicHarp D. WALK, 
Cornell University. 

Auditory and aversion thresholds of rats for bands 
of noise. Byron A. CampBett, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Persistence of an avoidance response as a function 
of shock intensity. F. Ropert Brusu, McGill 


University. 

The effect of punishment upon the extinction of a 
conditioned avoidance response. THomas J. 
TicHE, Cornell University. 

Greater fear longer after punishment. J. A. Faust, 


Yale University. 

Evidence for a stimulus-change explanation of 
greater fear longer after punishment. E. E. 
Coons, Yale University. 


Personality 


Rutu C. Sarah Lawrence College, 
Chairman 


Contrasting patterns of fantasy and motility in 

\ Irish and Italian schizophrenics. JERomE L. 

' SINGER AND Marvin K. Opter, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt VA Hospital and Payne-Whitney Psy- 
chiatric Clinic. 

Some relationships between manifest anxiety, au- 
thoritarian tendencies and modes of reaction to 
frustration. Rospert SINGER AND SEYMOUR FEsH- 
BACH, University of Pennsylvania. 

The relationship between situational interpretation 
and failure behavior. Harotp M. 


avoidant 
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SCHRODER AND Davip E. Hunt, Princeton Uni- 
versity and Yale University. 

Conditioning of an agreement response to a persua- 
sive communicator. J. McGutre, Yale 
University. 

Personality organization in normal and neurotic 
males and normal females. JoHN F. WinneE, VA 
Hospital, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Unconscious self-evaluation as a function of avail 

ROTHSTEIN AND SEY 

MOUR EpsTEIN, University of Massachusetts. 


ability of cues. 
Perceptual defense in word recognition: A test of 
its generalized occurrence. HeErrert TURKEI 
Franklin D. Roosevelt VA Hospital 
The generality of cognitive complexity in the per 
ception of people and inkblots. James Brert 
AND Epwarp BLackeEr, Harvard University 


Developmental 
THELMA B. Arper, Wellesley College, Chairman 


Reliability of calibrated learning materials as a 
function of the age, sex, and education of the 


judges. Evucene H. Wywrockr, Rosert B. 
HESSERT, AND Harry W. Braun, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Developmental differences in visual recognitio1 


under conditions of stimulus impoverishment 
EvucENE S. Jnstitute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota. 

Inferential behavior in preschool children. Tracy 
S. Kenpier. Barnard College, Columbia Univer 
sity. 

A cross-cultural survey of some sex differences in 
socialization. HERBERT BARRY, MARGARET K. 
BACON, AND IRVIN L. Yale University. 

Comparison of American and Japanese children’s 
anxiety in number situations. Grorce M. Has- 
LERUD AND TAKAO Umemoro, University of New 
Hampshire and University of Kyoto, Japan. 

Stimulus generalization of a voluntary response as 
a function of age in children. SARNorr A. Mep- 
NICK AND LaurA E. LEHTINEN, Harvard Uni 
versity and Northwestern University. 

Trait ratings of chimpanzees factorized and related 
to time-sampling measures. ELAINE F. KINDER 

AND JAMES T. RussEtt, Yerkes Laboratories of 

Primate Biology and New York State Depart- 


ments of Mental Hygiene and Civil Service. 


|| 
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The child’s choice of “upside-downness”: Descrip- 
tion of a new phenomenon. Lita GHENT, New 
York University, Bellevue Medical Center. 


Animal Learning ITI 


RONALD H. Forcus, University of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman 


The relationship between external stimulation, food 
deprivation and activity. JoHN F. Hatz, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

The independent effects of amount of reinforce- 
ment and consummatory behavior on a _bar- 
press response. KENNETH C. HAGEMAN, Tufts 
College. 

The gradients of stimulus and response generaliza- 

Rocer N. SHEPARD, Naval Research Lab- 


oratory. 


tion. 


Tests of two explanations for resistance to ex- 
tinction effects of 
Lioyp E. HoMME AND JuLEs I. TaBEr, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

Reduction of secondary reward value as a function 
of drive strength during latent extinction. How- 
ARD AND SALVATORE R. Mappt, Brooklyn 


intermittent reinforcement. 


College. 
The acquisition and extinction of a T-maze habit 
under partial and continuous reinforcement. 


EUGENE H. GALANTER AND Rosert R. Busu, 
Harvard University. 

Resistance to extinction as a function of amount of 
food reinforcement and duration of confinement 
in an empty goal box. WatLtTerR C. STANLEY AND 
Joy F. Garzrano, Brown University. 
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Hunger drive, stimulus change, and “exploratory 
drive.” RoBerT CHAPMAN AND Nissim Levy, 
Brown University. 


Human Learning 
Davip REED, Rutgers University, Chairman 


Information and effect in incidental learning. M. 
E. BItTERMAN, The Institute for Advanced 
Study. 

The effects of excess information on speed of prob- 
lem solving. Wattace H. WALLACE AND AN- 
DREW E. WEssSEL, University of Pennsylvania. 

Some effects of mild electric shock on undirected 
learning. ARON W. SrecMANn, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The effect of ego-orientation and task-orientation 
on the satiation of an activity. Ropert D. 
Meape, Trinity College. 

Contingent partial reinforcement and the anticipa- 
tion of correct alternatives: An extension of 
Estes’ statistical theory. Paut J 
Woops, Howarp BRAND, AND JAMES M. SAKoDA, 
The University of Connecticut. 

Patterns of skin conductance during rotary pursuit 
sessions. J. W. Kitnc AND JOANNA PozzZI, 
Brown University. 

Classical conditioning of the pupillary response of 
humans with shock as a component of the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus. A. A. Grerati, P. B. Samp- 
SON, AND G. L. Bostov, University of Rochester. 

Symbolic mediation in “learning without aware- 
ness.” SHERMAN J. Tatz, Adelphi College. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


WILSON J. WALTHALL, JR., Secretary 


The University of Wyoming 


HE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 

Rocky Mountain Psychological Association 

was held at Jackson Lake Lodge, Grand 
Teton National Park, Wyoming, June 11-13, 1956. 
Approximately 100 members attended. 

A new constitution was adopted, changing the 
name of the Association from the “Rocky Moun- 
tain Branch of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation” to the “Rocky Mountain Psychological As- 
sociation,” and formally severing the old ties be- 
tween the Association and the Colorado-Wyoming 
Academy of Science. 

Dr. Karl F. Muenzinger, Professor Emeritus of 
The 
elected the first Life Member of the Association. 


Psychology, University of Colorado, was 


Edward J. Morrison reported for the membership 
committee an increase in membership for the year 
of 160%. 

Cecil P. Peck 
1956-57; Maurice P. Smith assumed the presi 
Donald D. Glad relinquished 
the presidency of 1955-56 at the end of the meet- 
are Wilson J. Walthall, 
Jr., Secretary; James W. Taylor, Treasurer; John 
R. Price, Editor of The Rocky 
chologist. 


was elected President-elect for 


dency for 1956—57; 


ing. Continuing in office 


Mountain Psy- 


Committee chairmen for the year were: Member- 
ship, Louis A. Fliegler; Program, Lewis Bernstein; 
Public Relations, Lawrence S. Rogers. 

Salt Lake City was tentatively selected by the 
Executive Council for the 1957 meeting. 


PROGRAM 


Addresses 


Some Serious Gaps in the Psychology of Human 
Learning. Invited address by ARTHUR W. MEL- 
TON, Technical Director, Air Force Personnel 
and Training Research Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base. 

Personality Consequences of Psychotherapy The- 
ories. Presidential address by Donatp D. Grap, 

University of Colorado Medical Center. 


SYMPOSIA 
Psychology at the Air Force Academy 


Lewis BERNSTEIN, VA Hospital, Denver, Chairman 

GABRIEL D. Ortesn, United States Air Force Acad- 
emy. 

Kart F. MUENZINGER, University of Colorado. 

Joun J. Concer, University of Colorado School of 
Medicine. 


Interhospital Evaluative Research in a 
Continued Treatment Service 


Cecit P. Peck, VA Hospital, Salt Lake City, 
Chairman 
Crecit P. Peck 
RoBert ErtswortnH, VA Hospital, Salt Lake City. 
LEE GureEL, VA Hospital, Fort Lyon, Colorado. 
Atvin Howarp, VA Hospital, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
CARROLL WuHITMER, VA Hospital, Salt Lake City. 


Mental Health Survey 
Lewis AuMACK, Utah State Hospital, Chairman 


C. H. Harpy Brancu, Project Director, Mental 
Health Training and Research Survey. 

Ipa S. Hitt, Project Administrator, Mental Health 
Training and Research Survey. 

Lewis AumACK, Utah State Hospital. 

LAWRENCE S. Rocers, VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Denver. 

G. PorTENtER, University of Wyoming. 
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Animal Research and Contemporary 
Behavior Theory 


Joun J. Concer, University of Colorado School of 
Medicine, Chairman 


Marvin W. Kaun, University of Colorado School 
of Medicine. 

EUGENE S. TurRELL, University of Colorado School 
of Medicine. 

WitiraM L. Sawrey, University of Colorado School 
of Medicine. 

Maurice P. Smitn, University of Colorado. 

Lewis BERNSTEIN, VA Hospital, Denver. 


The Measurement of Prognosis 
Lewis AuMACK, Utah State Hospital, Chairman 


Lewis AUMACK 

Frep Topp, VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Denver. 
E. WesLey Hirer, University of Nevada. 
Ceci P. Peck, VA Hospital, Salt Lake City. 


Research on the Effects of a New Program 
of Medical Education 


KENNETH R. Hammonpn, University of Colorado, 
Chairman 


FRED KERN, Jr., University of Colorado Medical 
Center. 

KENNETH R. Hammonp, University of Colorado. 

WayMAN Crow, University of Colorado. 

Byron GrRoesBECK, University of Colorado. 

Joun Gyr, University of Colorado. 


Psychological Issues Identified in an Air Force 
Research Program 


Dovuctas S. Chairman 


Douctas S. Ropert G. DEMAREE, JOSEPH 
A. Tucker, Lestie J. Briccs. All participants 
from Air Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center, Lowry Air Force Base. 


Group Psychotherapy Research 


Witt F. Hix, Utah State Hospital, Chairman 

F. 

Donatp D. University of Colorado Medical 
Center. 

FRANK Po.itzer, State Hospital South, Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 
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WALLACE DALLeEy, VA Hospital, Salt Lake City. 
HAro_p W. Kee y, University of Colorado Medical 
Center. 


Newer Techniques in the Evaluation of 
Professional Persons and Activities 


GERARD G. NEUMAN, University of Utah College of 
Medicine, Chairman 


GERARD G. NEUMAN 

HELEN E. Witson, University of Utah College of 
Medicine. 

GENE H. Cox, University of Utah College of Medi- 
cine. 

MiIcHAEL Rossi, University of Utah College of 
Medicine. 

ANDREW W. HALpin, Montana State University. 


PAPERS 
Statistics 
L. Sawrey, Chairman 


A method for relating the factor content of two 
sets of variables. Epwarp J. Morrison, Arma- 
ment Systems Personnel Research Laboratory, 
Lowry Air Force Base. 

Nominal scale statistics. 
University of Colorado. 

The clinician’s statistics. JOHN LOWENFELD, Fed- 
eral Correctional Institute, Englewood, Colorado. 


WILLIAM Scott, 


Complex Behavior 
RoBert G. DEMAREE, Chairman 


Techniques and devices for automatic tutoring. 
NoRMAN A. CROWDER, Armament Systems Per- 
sonnel Research Laboratory, Lowry Air Force 
Base. 

The relationship between “what is learned” and 
“how it’s taught.” Davin L. EMESON AND JEP- 
son WutrFr, Air Force Personnel and Training 
Research Center, Lowry Air Force Base. 

A method for determining an animal’s perceptual 
organization at a point of choice. Kart F. 
MUENZINGER AND LoRAN F. BAxTEr, University 
of Colorado. 

Learning of personal values by social reinforcement. 
Assott Scott, University of Colorado. 

Some determinants of the rate of loss of verbal 
meaning. MicHAEL WERTHEIMER AND WILLIE 
Mae Giuis, University of Colorado. 
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Clinical Papers 
CARROLL WHITMER, Chairman 


Basic dimensions underlying theories of stuttering, 
with implications for research and therapy. AL- 
VIN R. MAuwRER, Fitzsimons Army Hospital. 

A comparison of superego functioning in acting-out 
and internally conflicted boys and their mothers. 
HaroLtp W. KEELY AND JOHN J. Uni- 
versity of Colorado School of Medicine. 

Operational differences in therapist formulations 
and patient statements in client-centered, rela- 
tionship, and psychoanalytic therapies. Davin 
W. Bortree, Colorado State Hospital, AnD Don- 
ALD D. Giap, University of Colorado Medical 
Center. 

An inverse factor analysis of behavior in paranoid 

MELVIN L. Hayne, Col- 
orado State Hospital, DONALD D. Uni- 
versity of Colorado Medical Center. 

Emotional projective test changes in group psycho- 
therapy with paranoid schizophrenics. JOHN S. 
MILLER AND MELVIN L. Hayne, Colorado State 
Hospital, E. FrepertcK THompson, Northern 
State Hospital of Washington, AND Donatp D. 
Gap, University of Colorado Medical Center. 


schizophrenic groups. 


Psychological Tests 
OAKLEY GorpDON, Chairman 


Intelligence conceptualized as behavior potential. 
ALVIN R. Maurer, Fitzsimons Army Hospital. 
Age discrimination in intelligence tests. ARDEN N. 
FRANDSEN AND JESSEE W. Grimes, Utah State 
Agricultural College. 

Preference ratings for the TAT and Rorschach 
cards. Iya N. KorNeER AND Gary M. FIsHER, 
University of Utah College of Medicine. 


The Blacky Test and psychoanalytical theory: a 
validational study. Grrarp G. NEUMAN AND 
JosepH C. SALVATORE, Department of Preventive 
Medicine, University of Utah. 

Construct validity and the Taylor Anxiety Scale. 
RICHARD JESSOR AND KENNETH R. HAMMOND, 
University of Colorado. 

factor in clinical 


The examiner as an inhibiting 


testing. Lewis Bernstein, VA Hospital, Denver 
Physiological Psychology 
Cecit P. Peck, Chairman 

The magnetometer method of recording stomach 


motility: further results. M. A. WENGER, Uni 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

Psychophysiological integration in the prediction of 
physiological stress tolerance from projective test 
stories. S. 1. COHEN AND A. J. SILVERMAN, Stress 
and Fatigue Section, Aero-Med. Lab., WADC, 
WPAFB, and Duke 


Psychiatry. 


University Department of 


The use of behavioral rating scales in drug re 


search: the differential behavioral effects of re 
serpine, thorazine, and reserpine-thorazine in 
combination. RoBert B. ELLSwortH, WILLIAM 


W. BARRETT, AND LINCOLN D. CLark, VA Hos 
pital, Salt Lake City. 

Neurophysiological correlates of conditioning. E 
C. Beck, R. W. Doty, AND K. A. Koor, VA Hos 
pital, Salt Lake City and University of Utah Col- 
lege of Medicine. 

Frequency of photic stimulation as a variable in 
the activation of experimental epilepsy in cats 
K. S. Koor anv E. C. Beck, VA Hospital and 
University of Utah College of Medicine. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE SOUTHWESTERN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


ERNESTINE B. BOWEN, Secretary 


Dallas, Texas 


HE Southwestern Psychological Association 

held its third annual meeting in Dallas, 

Texas, March 22-24, 1956. The society has 
about 450 members, predominantly from Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas; 
registered at this meeting were 280 persons from 
14 states. 

Special events included a luncheon meeting spon- 
sored by Psi Chi, a dinner meeting sponsored by 
Veterans Administration psychologists, and a social 
hour at which Dallas psychologists were hosts. 

A symposium on mental health and illness was 
cosponsored by the Dallas Mental Health Society, 
with its president, Carmen Miller, as chairman. 
Speakers were: Martin Mayman on “Psychological 
Health and Illness: Contrasting or Complementary 


Concepts”; James S. May, M.D., on “Mental IIl- 
ness: Cause or Causes’’; and Austin Foster on “What 
Can Be Done About the Mental Health Problem?” 

The presidential address, entitled “Have Psy- 
chologists Made a Real Contribution to the Under- 
standing of Human Motivation?” was delivered at 
the annual banquet by Aaron Q. Sartain of South- 
ern Methodist University. 

New officers elected 
Anderson, University of Texas; 
Robert Blake, University of Texas; 
Ruth Hubbard, Waco VA Hospital; 
Wayne Holtzman, Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene, University of Texas. 

The fourth annual meeting of the society will be 
held April 4-6, 1957, in Little Rock, Arkansas. 


President, Gordon 
President-elect, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


were: 


PROGRAM 


I. General Sessions 


Industrial Psychology and Problems 
of Supervision 


AARON Q. SARTAIN, Chairman 


WILLIAM 


selection. 


GRANT, Jr. Approaches to supervisory 


RoNALD F. Witson. Problems in the development 
of supervisory skills. 

RoBert R. BLAKE. Supervisory leadership in work 
groups. 

AARON Q. SARTAIN. Some conclusions about super- 


visory evaluation. 
Symposium on Mental Health and Illness 


CARMEN MILLER, Chairman 


Psychological health and ill- 
ness: contrasting or complementary concepts. 


MARTIN MAYMAN. 


Mental illness: cause or causes. 
What can about the 
mental health problem? 


James S. May. 


AUSTIN FOSTER. be done 
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Presidential Address 


AARON SARTAIN. Have psychologists made a real 
contribution to the understanding of human 
motivation? 


II. Parallel Sessions 


Symposium 1. An Interdisciplinary Approach 
to Counseling. JosepH U. YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman. 

ARTHUR GROLLMAN. Drug therapy in emotional 
illness. 

O. REYNOLDS YouNG. Visual stress as a factor 
in personality disorders. 

ErRTE DARNALL. Counseling for creative health 
habits. 

THOMPSON L. SHANNON AND JOSEPH L. KNAppP. 
Discussion. 


Section A. Adjustment Problems for Spe- 
cialized Groups. Carson McGurre, Chair- 
man. 

H. GREENBERG, L. CHASE AND T. M. CANNoNn. 
Attitudes of white and Negro high school stu- 
dents toward school integration. 
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H. GREENBERG. Some effects of segregated edu- 
cation on the personality. 

James G. Ketty, JEAN E. Ferson AND WAYNE 
H. Hottzman. Attitudes of college students 
toward desegregation as related to socioeco- 
nomic factors and other social attitudes. 

ALAN A. FRANKEL, LEo G. GRAHAM AND WAYNE 
H. HottzMAn. Attitudes toward religion and 
their relation to specific background factors as 
measured by a newly developed scale. 


Symposium 2. Approaches to the Study of 
Mental Health in Normal Populations. 
Carson McGurre, Chairman. 


Carson McGutre. 
erence. 

A. C. Murpuy Anp G. D. 
approaches: Q-samples. 

RoBERT F. Peck. Inductive approaches: sentence 


A multivariate frame of ref- 


Deductive 


completion. 
MonroE LEFKOWITZ. 
and validity. 
Roy Q. BELLAMY AND AUBREY RODEN. 
preliminary findings. 


Problems of reliability 


Some 


Section B. Studies of Clinical Populations. 
Cyrus W. LaGrone, Chairman. 


DonaLp R. GorHam. Use of the proverbs test 
for differentiating schizophrenics from normals. 

LAURENCE S. Lours_ J. 
Moran. Differences in sorting behavior be- 
tween schizophrenic and brain-damaged groups. 

Greorce M. The ability of schizo- 
phrenics to isolate the relevant stimuli in con- 
ceptual tasks. 

Louis J. Moran, G. W. FAIRWEATHER, R. B. 
Morton AND L. S. McGaucuHran. Patient 
adjustment to hospitalization for tuberculosis. 


McGAUGHRAN AND 


Section C. Learning. Frep ATTNEAvE, Chair- 
man. 


Harotp Moon, Keitu J. HAyes AND TRIXIE 
AusTIN. Learning set in the rat, with a new 
discrimination technique. 

KeitH J. Hayes, W. I. WELKER, Ropert FANTZ 
AND Hrrosui Opor. Learning sets with uni- 
dimensional discriminanda, in chimpanzee. 

CraupE B. ELAM AND D. WINFRED TYLER. 
Facilitation of reversal in the presence of sec- 
ondary reinforcing stimuli. 

KENNETH McCutcHan. Failure of spatial dis- 
crimination as an impediment to subsequent 
maze performance of white rats. 
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Symposium 3. Current Research on Funda- 
mental Problems of Air Force Operator 
Performance. Rosert L. 
man. 


FRENCH, Chair- 


RoBerT L. FRENCH. Problems of operator per- 
formance. 

Frep ATTNEAVE Matcotm D. 
Current research in form perception. 

EpwIn A. FLEISHMAN. 
skills. 

JoHN T. LANZETTA AND THORNTON B. 


AND ARNOULT. 
The dimensions of motor 


Rosy. 
The optimum structure of operator teams. 


Harry HELSON AND Harpy C. Wiicoxon. Dis- 
cussion. 
Section D. Personality Structure and Dy- 
mamics. Davin Trites, Chairman. 
Douctas N. Jackson, SAMUEL J. MEssIcK AND 
CHARLES M. SOLLEY. How “rigid” is the 


“authoritarian?” 
PHILLIP WoRCHEL AND KENT S. MILLER. The 
effects of need-achievement and self-ideal dis- 
crepancy on performance under stress 
Jack HAND AND L. T. HOLLAND. 
“self-ideal self” 


The relation 


between congruence and ad- 


justment. 

Monroe Authoritarianism and ego 
function in Austrian and American adolescent 
LEoNARD A. OstLUND. Current European “type’ 

theories. 
Behavior and 


HAYES, 


Animal 
KEITH 


Section E. 
Methods. 


Theory 


Chairman. 


KELLER BRELAND. 
for behavior. 


MARIAN BRELAND. 


A new integrating principle 


Behavior theory applied to 
the practical control of animal behavior. 

Rocer T. Davis. A technique for translating 
into punchcards information from serial photo- 
graphs of the behavior of monkeys. 

Jackson B. Ret. Some behavioral effects of 


reserpine and chlorpromazine. 


Symposium 4. Psychology and Television. 
RicuHarp I. Evans, Chairman. 


Joun C. ScHwWARZWALDER. An educational tele- 
vision station manager views psychology on 
television. 

Aaron Q. SarTAtn. Some observations on the 
planning and evaluation of industrial psychol- 
ogy instruction on television. 
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IRA Iscoz. The use of personal adjustments mo- 
tion pictures with emotionally disturbed ado- 
lescents: methodology and critique, potential 
applications in television. 

RICHARD I. EvANs. Experimental programming: 
social psychology on television. 


Section F. Cognitive and Perceptual Proc- 
esses. THORNTON B. Rosy, Chairman. 


Harry HELsoNn, Ropert R. BLAKE, JANE Sryc- 
LEY Mouton. Generality of conforming be- 
havior as a function of factual anchorage and 
difficulty of task and amount of social pressure. 

SAMUEL J. Messick, C. M. SotLey anp D. N. 
Jackson. Some cognitive and motivational 
aspects of guessing behavior. 

ROBERT SOMMER AND THEODORO AYLLON. The 
effects of monetary rewards on tactual figure- 
ground perception. 

RosBertT J. Foster. Consistency and predictive 
value of interpersonal judgments derived from 
leaderless discussion group behavior. 

Louts J. MorAN AND L. S. McGaucHran. Use 
of a “conceptual areas” model in the identifica- 
tion of conceptual traits. 


Section G. Experimental and Physiological 
Problems. WILLIAM MELCHING, Chairman. 


T. E. AUSTIN AND SYLVAN J. KAPLAN. Further 
analysis of the spatial location hypothesis in 
learning. 

James V. McConne tL: The aftereffects of rota- 
tion of the visual environment. 

Harotp B. CRASILNECK AND JAMES McCRANIE. 
The value of hypnosis as an anesthetic agent. 
Robert P. ANDERSON. The measurement of 
physiological and verbal behavior within coun- 

seling interviews. 

Cart R. OLpRoyp AND MarTIN Krimsky. Rig- 
idity behavior and variation in rates of relaxa- 
tion. 


Section H. Development and Adjustment. 
BENJAMIN FRUCHTER, Chairman. 


LEILA SNYDER AND IRA Iscor. A study of chil- 
dren’s concepts of divorce. 

EuGENE L. GAIER AND PatrictA K. MorGan. 
The direction of aggression in the mother-child 
punishment situation. 

Witt1am F. Brown, Carson McGutIrRE AND 
Wayne H. Horttzman. Motivational orienta- 


tions and scholastic achievement. 
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Ira Iscoz. A theoretical framework for con- 
sidering the exceptional child. 

L. ALLISON, M. FEwELL, H. GREENBERG AND C. 
Ricu. The personality of junior high and 
high school students attending a residential 
school for the blind. 

IRVIN SCHULTZ, BENTLEY BARNABAS AND. JAY 
KunHL. A summary of an eight-year follow-up 
program for the selection of insurance ad- 
justers. 


Section I. Projective Aspects of Behavior. 
AUSTIN J. JERNIGAN, Chairman. 


SEYMOUR FISHER AND SIDNEY E. CLEVELAND. 
Body image and style of life. 

SIDNEY E. CLEVELAND AND SEYMOUR FISHER. 
Prediction of group behavior from a _ body 
image schema. 

Wayne H. HoittzmMan. Perception of experi- 
mental ink blots, a psychometric extension of 
the Rorschach-type test. 

FreED DAMARIN. On the serial organization of 
response to a free construction projective test. 

BERNARD I. MursTEIN. Studies in projection: a 
critique. 


Symposium 5. Counseling Psychology in the 
Medical Setting. Gordon ANDERSON, Chair- 
man. 


Jeroitp D. Scott. The new counseling psycholo- 
gist (vocational)—-who and why is he? 

D. NeEtson. How psychological is 
vocational counseling? 

Dorris P. Rocers. Extrapsychological aspects 
of vocational counseling. 

F. M. Lepyarp. A case study of a vocational 
counseling service. 


Section J. Problem Solving and Learning. 
Rocer T. Davis, Chairman. 


RosBert E. Morin, DANIEL B. CrusE AND MAry 
B. HENDERSON. Strategies of human subjects 
under several conditions of uncertainty. 

H. Metcurinc. Discrimination reversal 
as related to nature of instructions. 

Cuartes M. Sottey. Estimating parameters of 
problem-solving behavior from prior proba- 
bility learning. 

Harotp W. STEVENSON AND HAYNE W. REESE. 
Transposition in the intermediate size problem 
as a function of area ratio of stimuli. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE SOUTHEASTERN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


M. C. LANGHORNE, Secretary-Treasurer 


Emory University 


HE Southeastern Psychological Association 

held its second annual meeting April 29—-May 

1, 1956, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, 
with 325 persons registering. The program con- 
sisted of seven symposia, forty-three papers, films, 
and a tour of the Federal Penitentiary. 

The presidential address, “Selecting and Con- 
necting,” was presented by John B. Wolfe, of the 
University of Mississippi. The address was fol- 
lowed by the annual business meetings. 

The Program Committee consisted of Rolland 
H. Waters, Chairman; A. W. Combs; J. C. Dixon; 
and A. K. Kurtz. Local arrangements were han- 
dled by Oscar S. Adams, Chairman; who was as- 
sisted by Paul I. Clifford, Katherine T. Omwake, 
M. Carr Payne, and W. C. Rhodes, Jr. The Elec- 
tion Committee was composed of Hudson Jost, 
Chairman; J. Stanley Gray; and W. T. James. 
The Auditing Committee consisted of William 
Bevan, Jr., Chairman; J. A. Davis; and R. A. 
Goodling. Edward H. Loveland was in charge of 
placement. Officers for 1956-57 are Nicholas 
Hobbs, President; Edward E. Cureton, President- 
Elect; M. C. 
(1955-58). Members-at-large on the Executive 
Committee are J. F. Dashiell (1955-57), C. H. Cal- 
hoon (1955-58), and Dorothy C. Adkins (1956-— 
59). 

Among the significant items transacted at the 
Executive Committee meeting and at the Annual 
Business Meeting were: 


Langhorne, Secretary-Treasurer 


1. Report of the Secretary which included: 


a. Announcement that SEPA had been voted in 
as an affiliate of the American Psychological As- 
sociation ; 

5b. Report of results from the program rating 
questionnaire designed to test member reactions to 
the first annual meeting and to provide members 
with the opportunity for offering suggestions for 
future programs, meetings, and functioning of 
SEPA; 


c. Announcement 


SEPA had sent official 


representatives Arthur W. Combs and Edgar M. 


Cook respectively to the inaugurations of presi 


dents at the University of Florida and Appalachian 


Teachers College: 


d. Reading the names of the three SEPA mem- 
bers, Lysle W. Crofts, Lowell M. Selling, Louis L 
Thurstone, who had died during the year; 


e. Addition of 


following 27 student af- 


filiate members and 35 full members: 


STUDENT AFFILIATE 
MEMBERS 

Richard B. Allison 

Margaret T. Aldridge 


Robert S. Andrews, Jr 


Morton A. Bertin 
William W. Dawson 
Patrick J. Dignam 
John B. Feallock 
Charles B. Fortson 
Albert V. Griffith 
Claire L. Hal! 

John T. Hammack 
Philip H. Havener 
Glenn R. Hawkes 
Carl S. Hoffman 
George B Hoza 
William H. Kern 
Howard Leventhal 
Girard W. Levy 
William W. Lothrop 
Stanley A. Speal 
Donald F. Spille 
Edwin O. Timmons 
Sandra Ann Tyler 
Louise E. White 
James M. Whitehouse 
Paul G. Whitmore, Jr 
S. Russell Wilson 
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MEMBERS 


A. G. Bayroft 
Irwin A. Berg 

S. L. Berlinsky 
Allen Calvin 
Leonard Carmichael 
F. T. Crawford 

r. C. Edrington 
Richard S. Fitzpat: 


E. L. Flemming 


Alan Gessner 
N. Burton Grace 
Richard S. Greenbaun 


Howard Ihrig 
Elizabeth Z Johnsor 
Howard P. Kelsey 
Dell Lebo 

R. O. Lucier 
Frances McGehee 

F. J. McGuigan 
Hermon W. Martin 
William P. Mathew 
John B. Morris 
Harry J. Older 
Waters C. Paul 

Paul W. Penningroth 
James T. Ray 
Malcolm H. Robertson 
Arthur G. Sandale 

C. W. Spence 

Robert L. Thompson 
Mary F. Trembath 
R. L. VandeCastle 
Robert S. Waldrop 
Hugh L. Waskom 
Regina H. Westcott 


tha 
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2. Report of the Treasurer which listed receipts 
of $1,298.77, expenditures of $857.63, balance of 
$441.14. 

3. Dues for 1956-57 were set at $2.00 for mem- 
bers and $1.00 for student affiliates. 

4. It was voted to accept the invitation of the 
Departments of Psychology of Fisk University, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and Vander- 
bilt University to hold the 1957 meeting in Nash- 
The members voted for a Thursday, Friday, 
It was 


ville. 
Saturday meeting with dates to be set later. 
voted to hold the 1958 meeting in Atlanta. 

5. A resolution expressing appreciation to offi- 
cers, members, committees, institutions, and agencies 
contributing their time and energies to make the 
second annual meeting a success was adopted by a 
rising vote. 


PROGRAM 


SYMPOSIA 
Behavior Theory 


W.N. Kextoce, Florida State University, 
Moderator 


Perceptual theories of behavior. 
Jr., Emory University. 

Theories of behavior and comparative psychology. 
CHARLES B. Ferster, Yerkes Laboratories of 
Primate Biology. 

Physiological and biochemical mechanisms in be- 
havior theory. Hupson Jost, University of 
Georgia. 

Human trial-and-error learning: An experimental 

CrypE E. NOoBLE, 


and theoretical analysis. 


Louisiana State University. 


Training of Technical Workers in Psychology 
at the Subdoctoral Level 


Bruce V. Moore, APA Education and Training 
Board, Moderator 


Historical orientation and basic elements of sub- 
doctoral training in Joun F. 
DasHIELL, University of North Carolina. 

The technical elements of training at the sub- 
doctoral level. Paut W. PENNtNGROTH, Florida 
State Board of Health 


psychology. 
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Supervised practicum training at the subdoctoral 
level. M. KersHaw WatsH, University of South 
Carolina. 

Appropriate areas for subdoctoral technical train- 
ing and the counseling of students in regard to 
them. Justry E. Hariow, Jr., University of 
Florida. 


Small Group Discussion: Certification and 
Licensing in the Southeast 


THEODORE LANDSMAN, Vanderbilt University, 
Moderator 


Legislation in the light of the professional and 
scientific responsibilities of the psychologist. S. 
C. Ertcksen, Vanderbilt University. 

Group leaders: Witt1am M. Hinton, Washington 
and Lee University; DANIEL W. Soper, Uni- 

versity of Florida. 


Unsolved Problems in Clinical Psychology 
Louis D. Conen, Duke University, Moderator 


Henry Weitz, Duke University; ARTHUR BACH- 
RACH, University of Virginia Medical School; 
GERALD R. PascaL, University of Tennessee; 
Herpis L. DEABLER, VA Center, Biloxi, Missis- 


sippi. 


The Use of the Digital Computer in 
Psychological Research 


R. J. ANDERSON, University of Florida, Moderator 


Panelists: Epwarp E. Cureton, University of 
Tennessee; BERTRAM M. Drucker, Georgia In- 


stitute of Technology. 


Research in Progress 


Dorotuy C. Apxins, University of North Carolina, 
Moderator 


Physiological psychology. ErRNrest Furcucort, 


University of Tennessee. 


Human engineering. RICHARD HENNEMAN, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
Gerontology. Ropert W. KLEEMEIER, Moose- 


haven Research Laboratory. 
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THELMA G. THURSTONE, TYRRELL, AND MarsHatt Soyars, Hollins Col- 
University of North Carolina. lege. 
The identification of number anxiety in a college 
population. RALPH MAson DREGER, AND LEWIS 
P PY R. AIKEN, Jr., Florida State University. 
IRWIN A. BERG, Louisiana State University, 
N atc 
foderator Films 
The forms of group therapy. JosEpH G. DAwson 


Southeast Louisiana Hospital. 


(Furnished through courtesy of the Psychological 
Cinema Register, Pennsylvania State University 

Specific problems in the organization of groups. University Park, Pennsylvania) 

Herpis L. Deasier, VA Aospital, Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 


The Case of Mr. Lin 
Demonstration of group technics. MEtvin P. Rem, 


The Case of Miss Mun 
Escambia County Guidance Center, Pensacola. 
The evaluation 


Margin of Safety 
of group therapy. Junrus A. 
Davis, Emory University. Physiological Psychology I 
J. Grirritus, Jr., University of 
PROGRAMS Mississippi, Chairman 
Clinical I Taming and susceptibility to audiogenic seizure 
WILLIAM BEVAN, JR., MILTON GrRODSKyY, A? 
LAURENCE W. Ross, Union Bag and Paper Cor- ; : ; 
. GAIL BosTELMANN, Emory Universit 
poration, Savannah, Georgia, Chairman iP ; 

An analysis of “subjective color” by monocular 
Theory and method of assessing intensionality-ex- stereoscopy. CrypE W. SwINk, Purdue Univer 

tensionality values. Omer Luctrer, Richmond sity. 

lark d ti 1 as letermina s of ap 
Professional Institute. Rate and dark laptation as determinant rt al 
are 4 'ILSON imiversity of 
The development and use of a structured clinical parent motion. S. R. Witson, Universi 

interview. BEernarp J. Firzceratp, VA Hos- Florida 
pital, Roanoke, Virginia Flicker-fusion thresholds in multiple  sclero 
bital, ginia 
Oscar A. PARSONS 
Recognition and recall in the retarded. Henry 
Winturop, Hollins College 


_ AND PauLt NELSON MILLI 
Duke University 


y, and Durham VA Hos pit 
Predictability 


of perceptual 
CARPENTER, 


defense behavior. 
3RUCE Morton WIENER, AND Educational Psychology I 
JANETH T. CARPENTER, Florida State University. 


THOMAS F. GILBert, University of Georgia, 
Clinical IT 


Chairman 


of instruction 


WItsE B. Wess, U 
Chairman Medicine 


A method minus the 
KATHERINE T. OMWAKE, Agnes Scott College, S. Naval School of 
, Pensacola 
Experimental study in the teaching of 
Parent education groups in a child guidance setting. Evan G. 
Ham G. Grnott, Child Guidance Clinic, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


arithmetic 

Curry Memorial 
ersity of Virginia. 
homogeneous ability 


Joun B. Mort 


PATTISHALL, The 
School of Education, Uni 
The effect 
The importance of parental adjustment in the 
cerebral palsy problem. Rita Jewett RIEsEN, 
Florida State University. 


grouping on 
achievement. 


RIs, University of 
Mississippi. 
Differentiating between two academic groups on 
Manifest anxiety and the palmar perspiration index. the basis of a new associative test. 
ALLEN D. Carvin, F. J. McGutcan, Sysir 


Morton A. 
BERTIN, University of Florida. 
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Physiological Psychology II 


SHERWOOD C, McIntyre, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Chairman 


Phenylalanine deprivation and its effect on learning 
in the white rat: A preliminary study. E. P. 
Horne, University of Florida, anp E. H. Faux, 
Caddo Parish School Board, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana. 

The effects of restricted vs. unrestricted environ- 
ment on a complex of behavioral evaluations. 
W. W. Dawson, And C. S. Horrman, Florida 
State University. 

Problem-solving set in different age groups. 
ARD J. Heciin, Tyndall AFB, Florida. 
The mental status and personality structure of a 
group of aged institutionalized men. WILLIAM 
W. Jr., AND Marvin W. WEss, 
Florida State University, and VA Center, Bay 

Pines, Florida. 


How- 


Educational Psychology II 


RALPH Mason Drecer, Florida State University, 
Chairman 


The effect of exposure time interval on the rela- 
tionship between perceptual organization and 
intelligence. ALLEN D. CALVIN, AND SyBIL 
TyrrELL, Hollins College. 

A further investigation of the relationship between 
anxiety and classroom examination performance. 
ALLEN D. Catvin, F. J. McGuican, AND Mav- 
RICE W. SuLLivan, Hollins College. 

Effects of activity level on simple and complex 
task performance in defectives. JAMES FOSHEE, 
Tennessee Clover Bottom Home, Donelson, Ten- 
nessee. 

The logical status of Hull’s principle of secondary 
reinforcement. F. J. McGuican, Hollins Col- 

lege. 


Learning I 


STANLEY B. Writiams, College of William and 
Mary, Chairman 


Stimulus conditions and retroactive inhibition. 
Joret Greenspoon, Florida State University. 
Configurational and component discrimination 
learning in human adults. 


ALLEN D. CALvin, 
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ELIZABETH J. Hopps, AND MARSHALL Soyars, 
Hollins College. 
Incidental learning in concept formation. Satty 
REDDING, AND F. J. McGuican, Hollins College. 
Reproductive interference following “appropriate” 
and “inappropriate” warm-up activities. LE- 
LAND E. THUNE, Vanderbilt University. 


Clinical III. Clinical Tests 


Cart A. BRAMLETTE, Mental Health Clinic, 
Columbia, South Carolina, Chairman 


A preliminary exploration of a diagnostic and 
normative approach to the sentence completion 
test through an analysis of responses to a single 
incomplete sentence. Davin C. Murray, AND 
Herpis L. DeEaBLeR, Gulfport Division, VA 
Center, Biloxi, Mississippi. 

A study of the comparability of Forms I and II 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale when 
used with clinically normal Negro adults. Pau 
I. CLIFFoRD, AND CHARLES B. Fortson, Atlanta 
University. 

The Duke Check List—A preliminary report on a 
new instrument for psychiatric screening and 
measurement of therapeutic change. CHARLES 
D. SPIELBERGER, L. D. CoHEN, W. K. Boarp- 
MAN, Duke University; AND S. GOLDSTONE, 
Baylor University School of Medicine. 

Correlates of time to complete personality inven- 
tories. Rosert B. Voas, U. S. Naval School of 
Aviation Medicine, Pensacola. 


Learning II 


Tuomas F. Staton, Maxwell AFB, Alabama, 
Chairman 


The effect of amount and timing on knowledge of 
results upon learning a motor skill. JosEPH 
CiypE Jounson, North Carolina State College. 

The effect of anoxia on the retention of a discrimina- 
tive response. ROBERT THOMPSON, AND RONALD 
S. Pryer, Louisiana State University. 

Conditioned hunger drive in rats as evidenced by 
avoidance of a situation previously associated 
with hunger. C. G. Screven, University of 
Mississippi. 
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Social Hour 


Hosts: Department of Psychology, Georgia 
Institute of Technology 


Clinical IV. Clinical Tests 


RICHARD W. HusBANp, Florida State University, 
Chairman 


The comparability of data obtained from “pre- 

categorized” vs. “open-end” items as furnished 
James E. 
GREENE, SR., AND JAMES MILTON FLETCHER, 
University of Georgia. 


by identical individual respondents. 


Differential patterns of ESP scoring as a function 
of differential attitudes toward ESP. Rosert L. 
VANDECASTLE, University of North Carolina. 

A field study of a vigilance task performed under 

MicHAEL Loes, GABRIEL 

JEANTHEAU, AND L. A. WEAVER, Army Medical 

Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, Kentucky. 


stressful conditions. 
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Female projection on TAT cards: The question of 
identification. JosEpH C. Kaspar, U. S. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola. 


Clinical V. Clinical Techniques 


Morris RosEeMAN, VA Regional Office, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Chairman 


Scorer’s reliability in quantitative scoring of the 
H-T-P technique. VytTautas J 
Richmond Professional Institute. 


BIELIAUSKAS 


Gypsy knowledge of projective techniques. DELI 
Leso, Richmond Professional Institute. 

An investigaticn of dissimulation on the MMP] 
by means of the “‘lie-detector.’ ALLEN D. 


Carvin, Hollins College, 
Michigan State University. 


AND CHARLES HANLEY, 


A comparison of client and therapist ratings on two 


psychotherapeutic variables. H. Ros 


ERTSON, University of Mississippi. 
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In each issue this section will be devoted to re- 
ports of activities being carried on by various state 
and local groups as well as brief articles and com- 
ments concerning state and local organizations. 

Officers, editors of news letters, and public infor- 
mation chairmen of local, state, and regional groups 
should send any contributions to this section to 
Fred McKinney, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


* * * 


A group of psychologists met in Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, on Saturday, May 12, to organize the 
South Dakota Psychological Association. They 
drafted and adopted a constitution, elected officers, 
committees, and formulated 


appointed standing 


plans for the coming year. 


The enactment of a Certification Law in the 
state legislature in March, 1955, has led to con- 
siderable activity by the Washington State Psy- 
chological Association in helping to set up ma- 
certifying applicants, 


chinery for screening and 


encouraging eligible members to become certified, 
and communicating to the public the meaning of 
“certification,” and the roles of psycholo- 
So far 94 persons have been certified. Ex- 


the PhD 


the term 
gists. 
cepting certain qualified “grandfathers,” 
is a requirement for certification. 

The Puget Sound Psychological Association, 
composed of psychologists in the Seattle area, an- 
nounces that the program for the coming year will 
be directed partially at reaching the public and 
other professional groups through panel discussions 
on topics of general interest, and through radio and 
TV programs. These operations are at present in 
the early planning stage. Psychologists in the Ta- 
coma area have organized with a format and pro- 
gram similar to that of the Puget Sound group. 

The convention of the Washington State Psycho- 
logical Association was held in Seattle in 1955 asa 
joint meeting with the Oregon State Psychologi- 
cal Association. The two organizations recently 
voted to continue to hold joint meetings for presen- 
tation of papers, as has been the case for the past 
several years. Moncrieff H. Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. is the president of the Wash- 


ington Association for the coming year, and Mary 
J. Kientzle continues as Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Brooklyn Psychological Association 
elected the following officers for the 1956-57 term: 
President, Solomon Machover; Vice-President, Solo- 
mon Levine; Secretary, Joan P. Trachtman; Treas- 
urer, Gerald Bauman; Committee Chairmen: Mem- 
bership, Elias Abrams; Community Relations, Pearl 
B. Meissner; Employment, Cecil Forster; Civil and 
Legislative Action, Herman R. Weiss; Professional 
Ethics, Catherine A. Burnham. 


The Indiana Association sponsored a Rorschach 
Workshop during April, 1956, with Samuel Beck of 
the University of Chicago as director. Close to 
twenty members and interested psychologists from 
over the state were in attendance. Lawrence Baker 
of the Purdue University psychology staff 
chairman in charge of arrangements. The meetings 
were held at the Indiana University Medical Center 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. 


was 


Officers of the Nebraska Psychological Asso- 
ciation for the current year are: President, W. J. 
Arnold; President-elect, R. J. Ellingson; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Katherine E. Baker. At its annual 
business meeting the association authorized the 
purchase of Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 229 to be 
used to assist the organization in providing public 
and private organizations with information about 
psychologists. 


The Directory Committee of the Maine Psycho- 
logical Association has prepared a 24-page mime- 
ographed directory of “Psychological and Allied 
Services in Maine.” It is a revision of one origi- 
nally published in 1953. The directory is a digest 
of information and includes agencies and persons 
offering such services as testing, counseling, per- 
sonnel selection, psychotherapy, and the teaching of 
psychological skills. Present holders of Certificates 
in Psychology of the Board of Examiners of Psy- 
chologists (Maine) are indicated in the alphabetical 
list of personnel in the directory. 


The Massachusetts Psychological Association 
has voted to form a voluntary board for certifying 
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psychologists. The board will be incorporated in- 
dependently of the MPA. The MPA agrees: (1) 
to nominate members to the Board; (2) to defray 
initial expenses; (3) to set up machinery for deal- 
ing with violations of ethical principles. It is hoped 
that the Board will be in operation by the end of 
the year. 

Massachusetts is facing acute problems in the 
levels of employment available to psychologists in 
state service. A study of all state employees, by 
Barrington Associates, issued in June, 1956, prom- 
ises very substantial improvement in this situation 
but at the time of writing this note, it is not known 
what will be the fate of those recommendations at 
the hands of the Legislature. Both the Massachu- 
setts Psychological Association and the Massachu- 
setts Society of State Psychologists are undertaking 
to support recommendations looking toward the 
employment of better trained professional personnel 
in the state. 


Numerous state associations are moving toward 
more activity in the public information area. In 
some cases as in Illinois, this is associated with on- 
going campaigns for legislation concerning psychol- 
ogy. In other states such a project is regarded as 
an appropriate function of the state organization. 
With this in mind, William F. Soskin of the APA 
office mimeographed and sent to all state association 
offices a copy of the seven-page report of the Public 
Information Committee of New York State Psy- 
chological Association submitted by Edward J. 
Shoben, Jr., chairman of that committee. 

The report describes public information activities 
carried on in relation to the state legislation pro- 
gram, and also recommends a follow-up program. 

The activities fall into four broad categories: (a) 
the distribution of the Public Affairs Pamphlet en- 
titled Psychologists in Action; (6) the organization 
of influences outside psychology in the legislative 
campaign; (c) the providing of information for 
speakers addressing ldy groups; and (d) the rela- 
tionship of the Association through the Committee 
with E. L. Bernays, the public relations counsel. 


The Illinois Psychological Association reports 
the following officers for the coming year: President 
elect, Noble Kelley; Secretary, George S. Speer; 
Member-at-Large, Leslie Malpass; Member-for- 
Cook County, A. A. Hartmann; Member-for-Down- 
state, Madrigle McKeever. 


Erasmus L. Hoch, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Maine Psychological Association, reports: “The 
myth of New England provincialism was calmly laid 
to rest when our group moved to join with Vermont 
and New Hampshire in a tri-state meeting to be 
held in New Hampshire in fall of 1956. Lest this 
give the impression that one more splinter-group is 
being formed, I should add that our interstate con 
fab is intended merely to provide a healthy and 
friendly exchange of ideas, research, and sundry 
things psychological, rather than to create a new 
association.” 

Officers of the Maine Psychological Association 
for 1956-57 are: President, David L. Russell, Psy- 
chology Department, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine; President-elect, L. Ross Cummins, Depart 
ment of Education and Psychology, Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine; Secretary-Treasurer, Erasmus L. 
Hoch, Clinical Psychology VA 
Togus, Maine; Executive Council, (one-year term) 
Leighton S. Cheney, Sweetser Children’s Home 
Saco, Maine; (two-year term) Mrs. Ruth L. Pen 
nell, Edward Little High School, Auburn, Maine; 
CSPA Representative, E. Parker Johnson, Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology, Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine; David L. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


Service, Center, 


Alternate, Russell, 


William Schofield has been elected Executive Sec- 
retary, and Theda Hagenah Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Minnesota Psychological Association. The 
other members of the Executive Council are Robert 
Challman, Dale Harris, Elmer John, and Maynard 
Reynolds. 


At the annual meeting of the Rhode Island Psy- 
chological Association the following were elected 
to office: President, 1956—58, Carl Pfaffman; Mem- 
bership on Board of Directors, 2 years, Kennison T. 
Bosquet; Membership on Certification Committee, 
3 years, E. Kenneth Carpenter. The Board of Di- 
rectors consists of Carl Pfaffman, President, Frank 
J. Deignan, Secretary-Treasurer, Harold Musiker, 
Hollis Farnum, Kennison T. Bosquet. 


Some fifteen Chicago psychologists have organ- 
ized formally as the “Psychoanalytic Psychology 
Study Group.” During the past year the group 
has conducted a biweekly seminar on psychoana- 
lytic theory, which has been led for two quarters by 
Heinz Kohut of the Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis. Two courses, with Thomas M. French 
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and Edoardo Weiss of the Institute are planned for 
the academic year, 1956-57. The objective of the 
Psychoanalytic Psychology Study Group is to pro- 
vide opportunities for the advanced study of psy- 
choanalytic theory as it relates to research and 
practice in clinical psychology to all interested and 
qualified psychologists. 

Officers are David Kopel, Director of the Gradu- 
ate School, Chicago Teachers College, Chairman; 
and Marion Wieman, Neuropsychiatric Institute, 
University of Illinois, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Colorado Psychological Association has 
been interested in a referral procedure and roster 
for clients seeking psychological services. A ques- 
tionnaire revealed that a considerable number of 
the membership are available for limited private 
practice. The public relations committee, led by 
James W. Taylor and approved by the Board of 
Directors, is working on a self-evaluation proposal 
for consideration of and debate by the membership. 


The Connecticut State Psychological Society 
is at present considering means of strengthening the 
Certified Psychologists Act of 1945, changing it 
from a voluntary certification law to a mandatory 
certification law. The Legislative Committee of the 
Society has been preparing a draft of such a revision 
of the law. Three meetings were held recently, at 
New London, at Hartford, and at New Haven, in 
order to permit the members of the Society to con- 
tribute their suggestions concerning the revision. 
More than a hundred psychologists attended these 
meetings, demonstrating a strong interest in prob- 
lems of legislation. The Legislation Committee was 
first organized several years ago, with Leah Gold 
Fein as Chairman. Currently, the membership of 
the Committee consists of: Frank Auld, Chairman, 
and Dee G. Applezweig, Marion Bills, Forrest Dim- 
mick, Hess Haagen, Larry Hemmendinger, Philip 
W. Morse, Robert C. Nuckols, Edward A. Ricciuti. 

In April of 1955, under the iniative of the late 
Bertram H. Roberts, a group of psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and social workers assembled at the In- 
stitute of Human Relations in New Haven with the 
purpose of organizing a society dedicated to the 
advance of group psychotherapy. The Southern 
New England Group Psychotherapy Associa- 
tion emerged from this effort. Membership in this 
association is extended to qualified psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and social workers who are either cur- 
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rently practicing group psychotherapy or are inter- 
ested in promoting the application of this treatment 
method. Walter Igersheimer, of the Institute of 
Human Relations in New Haven, was the first elected 
president of the society. Since the inception of the 
group, seven scientific meetings have been held, the 
speakers including: Hugh Mullan, Walter Igershei- 
mer, Saul R. Slavson, Harold J. Fine, Hyman Spot- 
nitz, Aaron Stein, and Edrita Fried. Among the 
institutions in Connecticut which have extended 
hospitality to the society are the Institute of 
Human Relations in New Haven, the Institute of 
Living in Hartford, and the Fairfield State Hospital 
in Newtown. 


In March, 1955, Act 129, State of Arkansas, con- 
cerned with the practice of psychology in Arkansas, 
was enacted into law. This is an act to regulate 
the practice of psychologists in Arkansas; to 
create a board to be known as the “Arkansas Board 
of Examiners in Psychology”; to prescribe the du- 
ties and powers of said Board; and to fix penalties 
for violations of its provisions. This is a licensing 
act, with two levels of competence specified, Psy- 
chologist and Psychological Examiner. 

A five-member Board of Examiners has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor from a list of candidates 
recommended by the Arkansas Psychological Asso- 
ciation. Members are: John P. Anderson, Jean 
Gardiner, Oddist Murphree, Jerome Schiffer, Chair- 
man, and Joseph V. West, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. Three mem- 
bers of the Board are “practicing” psychologists; 
two are “academic” psychologists. Currently, the 
Board is processing applications; issuance of li- 
censes is anticipated soon. Specific provisions are 
made in the act which control suspension, refusal, 
or revocation of license, and use of the titles “psy- 
chologist” and “psychological examiner.” 


At the Texas Psychological Association an- 
nual meeting in Dallas, March 22-24, 1956, the 
following officers were elected: President, Wayne 
H. Holtzman, The Hogg Foundation, University of 
Texas, Austin; President-elect, Saul B. Sells, Ran- 
dolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas; Past 
President, A. J. North, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas; Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth 
Hubbard, Veterans Administration Hospital, Waco, 
Texas; Parliamentarian, Harold Crasilneck, South- 
western Medical School, Dallas, Texas. 
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The Committee on Legislation of the Texas Psy- 
chological Association consists of Gordon V. Ander- 
son, Robert P. Anderson, Carl F. Hereford, John I. 
Wheeler, Jr., Ronald F. Wilson, Harold R. Winer, 
the five members of the Executive Committee, and 
Carmen Miller, Chairman. 

This committee is currently working on a bill, 
which they hope to present to the Legislature at its 
next session in January. 


The Maryland Psychological Association held 
its third annual meeting in late May, 1956, at the 
Park Plaza Hotel in Baltimore, Maryland. The 
meeting was conducted by Charles N. Cofer, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, retiring president of the group. 

The following officers and committee chairmen 
were elected: President, Edward W. Slockbower, 
private practice; President-elect, Thomas Andrews, 
University of Maryland; Delegate to 
Council, Claire Vernier, VA Hospital, Baltimore; 
Corresponding Secretary, Irvin Greenberg, VA Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic, Baltimore; Treasurer, Annalies 
Rose, Goucher College; Delegate, one year, Roger 
Williams, Morgan State College: Delegate to the 
State Conference, Edward Slockbower. 

Committee chairmen: Program, Harvey Robin- 
son, Psychiatric Institute, University Hospital, Bal- 
timore, Nominations, Ralph Dunlap, Psychiatric 
Department, University Hospital; Membership, Sol- 
omon Shapiro, VA Hospital, Baltimore; Ethics, J. 
Stephens, The Johns Hopkins University; Public 
Relations, Morris Roseman, VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Baltimore; Legislation, Thomas 
University of Maryland. 

The Association took action to set up new com- 
mittees on Public Relations and Legislation and 
also decided to have the membership vote on a 
The Associa- 


Executive 


Magoon, 


number of constitutional revisions. 
tion was officially incorporated. 
Morris Roseman, VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Fayette and St. Paul Streets, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
land, Chairman of the Public Relations Committee, 
requests that secretaries of other associations send 
their current newsletters to him. In addition, 
Solomon Shapiro, VA Hospital, Loch Raven and 
Alameda, Baltimore 18, Maryland, would like to 
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receive copies of membership applications (with 
requirements) of other state associations. 


The Southern California Psychological As- 
sociation wishes to announce the election of officers 
for 1956-57: Edward M. Glaser, President; Everett 
L. Shostrom, Vice-President; Harry M. Grayson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Milwaukee County Psychological Asso- 
ciation met on Friday evening, August 3. 
Russell of Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle 
Consultants, 


Erwin 
Industrial 
John Lic- 


cione, Marquette University Guidance Center, wa 


took office as President. 


chosen President-Elect. Other officers elected were: 
Andrew Baggaley, University of Wisconsin, Mil 
waukee, Executive Secretary; M. Gertrude Reima: 
Milwaukee County Guidance Clinic, Treasurer; 
James Horgan, Marquette University, Recording 
Secretary; and Richard Dana, University of Wis 
consin, Milwaukee, and John Marquette 


University Guidance Center, Members-at-Large. 


Byrne, 


The officers of the New Jersey Psychological 
Association elected 
May meeting of the Association are: President, 
Merrill T. Hollinshead; First Vice-President, Kirk 
Seaton; Second Vice-President, Parker Davis; Se 
retary, Mildred W. Treverton; Treasurer, Margaret 
Moldaschl. 
are: Louis Delman 
Gaudet, Harriet K. 
Donald G. Livingston 


for the coming year at the 


Members of the Executive Committee 
(Past President), Frederick J 


Frey, Maurice G 1 


Kott, and 


Frederick J. Gaudet, Director of the Labora- 
tory of Psychological Studies, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, was signally honored at the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Psychological Associa 
tion on the occasion of his retirement, after nine 
years’ service, as the organization’s Executive Sec- 
Dr. Gaudet was presented with a 
hand illuminated on parchment paper, which read: 
Citation to Frederick J. Gaudet, PhD, for his out- 
standing contributions to the Profession of Psychol- 


retary. scroll, 


ogy in New Jersey, and his distinguished service to 
the membership of this Association in his capacity 
as Executive Secretary, 1947-55. 


Kathryn Colton of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
died on March 7, 1956. 


Harold Thomas Kelly of Roswell, New Mex- 
ico, died on April 25, 1956. 


Joseph F. Bennett, Fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences and 
member of the staff of the Lincoln Laboratory, 
M.I.T., died on May 4, 1956, at the age of 29. 


Donald C. Arnold died as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident a few weeks ago. 


Kay C. Montgomery, assistant professor in 
Yale University, died on July 7, 1956. 


Several psychologists were recently elected Fel- 
lows of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. They are Karl H. Pribram, Curt P. Richter, 
Harold Schlosberg, Heinz Werner, Carl I. Hovland, 
Robert R. Sears, and Robert W. White. 


Ira J. Hirsh, research associate at Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, St. Louis, received the Biennial 
Award of the Acoustical Society of America in 
“recognition of outstanding contributions to the 
science of acoustics.” The presentation was made 
at a joint meeting of the Society and the Second 
International Congress on Acoustics in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The Award is presented every sec- 
ond year to a member of the Acoustical Society, not 
more than 35 years of age, who “has contributed 
substantially, through published papers, to the ad- 
vancement of theoretical or applied acoustics.” 


John E. Bell, formerly director of the Psycho- 
logical Clinic and associate professor at Clark Uni- 
versity, has joined the staff of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health as Consultant in Clinical 
Psychology assigned to the San Francisco Regional 
Office of the Public Health Service in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The National Institute of Mental Health an- 
nounces the appointment of Norman Garmezy to 
the position of Psychologist in the Training and 
Standards Branch. Dr. Garmezy has been granted 
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leave of absence from the Psychology Department 
of Duke University to assume this position. He 
will return to Duke in September, 1957. 


Max M. Levin, formerly Psychologist, Training 
and Standards Branch, National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, has accepted an appointment as Execu- 
tive Officer, Foundations’ Fund for Research in 
Psychiatry in New Haven, and Research Associate, 
Department of Psychiatry, Yale University. 


Conrad G. Mueller, Jr., associate professor of 
psychology at Columbia University, and Francis 
A. Young, associate professor of psychology at the 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, 
have been awarded Senior Postdoctoral Fellowships 
in Physiological Psychology for the academic year 
1956-57. These fellowships, administered by the 
National Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, are supported by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Dr. Mueller’s main interest is in the 
psychophysiology of vision, and Dr. Young’s is in 
sensory psychology, especially vision and the skin 
senses. 


William C. H. Prentice has been appointed as 
Dean at Swarthmore College. 


Gerhart D. Wiebe, research psychologist and 
assistant to the president, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., left that company in July to join 
Elmo Roper and Associates in an executive capacity 


Clarence H. Graham has succeeded Henry E. 
Garrett as executive officer of the department of 
psychology at Columbia University. New addi- 
tions to the Columbia staff, beginning in July, 1956, 
are William J. McGill, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Jerry Hirsch, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, both in the rank of assistant 
professor. August A. Fink has been promoted from 
an instructorship to the rank of assistant professor. 


John M. Stalnaker, President of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, was awarded the de- 
gree of doctor of laws on June 3, 1956, by Purdue 
University, where he was a teacher and research 
worker from 1926-31. The citation reads: “For 
distinguished achievements as an educator, author, 
and psychologist; and for his work in appraising 
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the abilities and aptitudes of men for the develop- 
ment of the nation’s greatest resource—its talented 
and gifted youth.” 


Warren G. Findley has left Educational Test- 
ing Service to accept a newly created position as 
Assistant Superintendent for Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices in the Atlanta city school system. At ETS, he 
served for five years as director of test development 
and for the past three years has been director of 
the evaluation and advisory service. 


Ross A. McFarland of the Harvard School of 
Public Health presented the second annual James 
Stevens Simmons Memorial Lecture on the subject 
of “The Role of Human Factors in Accidental 
Trauma” on May 24, 1956, at the Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center. At that time, General S. 
B. Hays, Surgeon General of the Army, presented 
an award with the following inscription: “An ap- 
preciation to Ross A. McFarland, in recognition of 
outstanding contributions for the improvement of 
knowledge of military medicine of importance to 
national defense.” 


Myron F. Barlow has assumed duties as the di- 
rector of the Personnel Research Laboratory of the 
Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center, 
Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 


James W. Sherburne, professor of psychology 
and head of the department of psychology at Ore- 
gon State College, has resigned from this position to 
become dean of the General Extension Division of 
the Oregon State System of Higher Education, with 
offices in Portland, Corvallis, and Eugene. William 
R. Crooks will succeed him at Oregon State College, 
holding the rank of associate professor and chair- 
man of the department. 


Joseph H. Kanner was appointed Chief, Audio- 
Visual Applications Office, Army Pictorial Service 
Division, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, Depart- 
ment of the Army. In addition to his previous re- 
sponsibility for television, he will develop research 
in the use of motion pictures and other pictorial 
media for Army training and information require- 
ments. 


The University of Nevada announces that Paul 
F. Secord, associate professor of psychology, has 
been appointed chairman of the newly organized 
Department of Psychology and Sociology. Re- 


ui 


maining staff members are Carl Backman, assistant 
professor of sociology, and Robert McQueen, as- 
sistant professor of psychology. Joining the staff 
in September as assistant professors of psychology 
are Willard Day and W. A. S. Smith, and Mary 
Sellers, assistant professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology. 


Daniel H. Jones, formerly of General Motors 
Institute, has joined the staff of the psychology de- 
partment, University of Detroit, with the rank of 
associate professor. The department now consists 
of the following full-time personnel: Chairman, C. 
A. Weisgerber, S. J.; associate professors: D. H 
Jones, J. Pikunas; assistant professors: H. J. Bauer 
J. J. Freer; instructor: L. C. Repucci. 


Edward A. Wicas has been appointed assistant 
professor of education and counselor trainer at the 
University of Connecticut. He was formerly di- 
rector of student personnel at Hillyer College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


The following personnel have been appointed to 
the staff of the American Institute for Research. 
They will be associated with the Human Relations 
Research Program in the Washington Office. Stan- 
ley Lichtenstein joined the staff in May as research 
associate. He was formerly associated with the 
Norwich State Hospital in Norwich, Connecticut, 
David B. Orr 


began working as research associate in July. He 


as Senior Clinical Psychologist. 
was formerly research assistant at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
the staff in June as research assistant. 


Theresa G. Trittipoe joined 


Eugene R. DeBarr has been appointed director 
of the Council for the Retarded Child, Cuyahoga 
County, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harold Geist was visiting professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Puerto Rico this summer. 


J. David O’Dea, associate professor at Florida 
State University, taught during the summer session 
at the University of Virginia. 


James J. Dixon has been appointed Chief of 
Psychological Services at the West Philadelphia 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Hospital. Edward M. 
Westburgh, former Chief of Services, has been 
designated Psychological Consultant to the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. 
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John G. Martire, formerly with the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor in the department of psychology at Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


J. Sanford Davis, formerly Head of the Com- 
munication Research Division of the Special De- 
vices Center, Office of Naval Research, has joined 
Jess Perlman as director of the Grove School, a 
psychiatrically oriented country boarding school in 
Madison, Connecticut. 


Anne M. Ritter is now Research Associate at 
the Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition, 
Center for Research in Alcoholism, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. She was 
formerly Chief Psychologist at Staunton Clinic, 
Department of Psychiatry, University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine, and Clinical Associate at the 
Center for Research in Alcoholism, Graduate School 
of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry and Nutrition. 


At the University of New Hampshire, Brian 
R. Kay has been appointed assistant professor of 
psychology. During the past two years he has been 
doing research work at Yale with the Human Re- 
Files group. Lenin A. Baler has 
been promoted to an associate professorship in 


lations Area 


psychology. 


Laurence Siegel has been appointed assistant 
director of the experimental study in instructional 
procedures and associate professor of psychology at 
Miami University (Ohio). The experimental study 
is supported by a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education and involves an evalu- 
ation of various techniques of large class instruc- 
tion, including television. F. G. Macomber is di- 
rector of the study. 


John D. Staley has joined the staff of the 
American Management Association, as assistant 
manager, Personnel Division. He was formerly 
personnel director at the Schweitzer Corporation. 


Waliace Schneider is now associated with Alex- 
ander’s Department Store as personnel manager. 
He was formerly the training director at Sachs 
Quality Stores in New York City. 


Reuel L. Fick, since 1951 associate professor of 
education and psychology and director of guidance 
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training at the University of Hawaii, has resigned 
to accept the newly created position of Dean of 
Instruction at the Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Santa Rosa, California. 


Earl F. Telschow has resigned from a joint ap- 
pointment as director of the Clinical Psychology 
Training Program and Associate in Psychiatry at 
the University of Rochester to accept a full-time 
position as Chief Consultant in Psychological Serv- 
ices for the Rochester, New York, public school 
system effective September 1, 1956. 


C. H. Lawshe, professor of psychology and as- 
sistant to the dean of the Graduate School of Pur- 
due University has been appointed to the Civilian 
Advisory Board of the Air Training Command, 
USAF. 


Monte F. Housholder, formerly research fellow 
in industrial psychology at Purdue University, has 
been appointed to the position of supervisor of per- 
sonnel development in the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment, Motor Truck Division of International Har- 
vester Company. 


Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle announces the ap- 
pointment of Kermit O. Almos and Frederick A. 
Grohsmeyer to their staff effective July 1, 1956. 
They will be located in the Chicago office of the 
firm. Peter F. Gilbert was appointed to Partner- 
ship status effective June 1, 1956. He is located in 
the Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey, office of the 
firm. 


Irving R. Stone, Clinical Psychologist at the 
State Mental Hygiene Clinic in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, was appointed by that city’s mayor to the 
Psychology Commission. He will serve until 
March, 1959. 


Lowell H. Storms, who has been working at 
Hastings State Hospital, Hastings, Minnesota, has 
been granted a Fulbright Award for study of prob- 
lems of personality measurement with H. J. Eysenck 
at Maudsley Hospital in London. 


Arthur R. Jensen, formerly at the University of 
Maryland Psychiatric Institute, has received a 
USPHS Postdoctoral Research Fellowship for 1956- 
57 to engage in research on personality under H. J. 
Eysenck in the Institute of Psychiatry (Maudsley 
Hospital), University of London. 
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John Paul Smith has resigned from the staff of 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, in order to ac- 
cept the position as director of the newly estab- 
lished Psychological and Educational Services 
Clinic at Moorhead (Minnesota) State College. 


S. L. Crawley, chairman of the department of 
psychology of the University of Utah, held an ap- 
pointment as a member of the psychology depart- 
ment of the University of North Carolina for the 
second term of the summer session, 1956. 


Edward L. French, director of psychology and 
education of Devereux Schools, Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania, has announced the following reorganization 
within his department: Henry Platt has been ap- 
pointed chief of coordinating services and the ther- 
apeutic counseling division. George Spivack has 
become chief of the research and training division. 
Henry Evans has been appointed chief of curricu- 
lum development. John Kleiser remains as chief 
clinical psychologist. staff at Devereux 
Schools in the department of psychology and edu- 
cation includes: James Magary, Harry O’Bear, and 
Edgar Smith, all of whom are assigned to the divi- 
sion of coordinating services and therapeutic coun- 
seling; Murray Levine, who is assigned to the re- 
search and training division; Sidney Copel will re- 
main with the clinical services division, and Rodney 
McLaughlin will be added to that division; Martha 
Ramsey will be music therapist. 


New 


Leonard Pearson is now Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Psychological and Speech Services of the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago. 


Erwin Lesser, formerly senior psychologist at 
the Allentown (Pennsylvania) State Hospital, has 
been appointed chief clinical psychologist at the 
Child Guidance Center of Northampton and Mon- 
roe Counties in Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Alberta S. Gilinsky, formerly at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has joined the Research Department at 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York, as Assistant 
Account Research Director. Dik Warren Twedt 
has been appointed research director of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt’s regional office in Chicago. 


The department of psychology at the Southeast 
Louisiana Hospital announces the following train- 
ing and staff appointments effective September, 
1956. Jack Hain, Arthur Rogers, James Alan Long, 


and Thomas E. Butcher have been appointed Level 
II Fellows in Clinical Psychology, while Fred T. 
Adams is a Level III Fellow in Sociology. Clifford 
W. Brackenridge has been appointed Postdoctoral 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology and Mary M. Lystad 
and Robert Sommer are Postdoctoral Fellows in 
Social Psychology. Present staff members are 
Nicholas P. Dellis, Herbert K. Stone, T. William 
Howard, supervising clinical psychologist, and Jo- 
seph G. Dawson, chief clinical psychologist. 


Irving Kauffman has completed his year as a 
Fulbright scholar at the University of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, where he has been engaged in postdoctoral 
research. He returned to the United States in early 
August. He was formerly chief of the psychology 
section of the outpatient clinic at Letterman Army 
Hospital in San Francisco. 


Robert Glaser has been appointed associate pro 
fessor of psychology at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Russell H. Levy has been appointed instructor 
in psychology at the 
nology. 


Illinois Institute of Tech- 


Paul W. Thayer, formerly with the psychology 
department, University of Pennsylvania, is now an 
assistant program director with Life Insurance Man 
agement Association, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Louis E. Masterman, supervisor of psychologi- 
cal services at the Rehabilitation Institute in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has resigned to take a position 
as Staff Psychologist with Community Studies, Inc., 
a social science research agency in Kansas City, 
Missouri. He is presently engaged in a three-year 
research study on psychological aspects of disability 
and rehabilitation which is a phase of the United 
States Public Health sponsored Survey and Dem- 
onstration Project for the Handicapped. 


George T. Wilcox, formerly of Pennsylvania 
State University, has accepted an appointment 4s 
staff psychologist, effective June 25, 1956, at the 
Dayton Adult Guidance Center. 


Margaret K. Body has joined the staff of 
Louisiana State University as assistant professor of 
psychology. 


Irving A. Taylor, instructor in psychology at 
Pratt Institute, has resigned as lecturer in the Psy- 
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chology Department at Barnard College, and has 
accepted a position as consultant research psychol- 
ogist this summer at Bell Telephone in New York 
City. 


R. J. Obrochta is now employed in the Engi- 
neering Personnel Department of Convair, San 
Diego, California, primarily concerned with selec- 
tion, placement, and counseling of engineering and 
scientific personnel. Previous to this, he was em- 
ployed with the Cherry-Burrell Corporation as a 
staff personnel assistant, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dean J. Clair, formerly instructor in the Wash- 
ington University Medical School, has accepted ap- 
pointment as psychologist at the Child Guidance 
Clinic of Children’s Hospital, San Francisco. 


Ruth L. Bromberg has been appointed as in- 
structor in the division of psychology of the De- 
partment of Neurology and Psychiatry at the 
Northwestern University Medical School. She is 
going to develop the psychological services in the 
well-baby clinic of the outpatient department of 
the medical school. This is a new clinic whose main 
function is to study the development of infants 
from the medical and psychological aspects. 


Lessing A. Kahn, formerly with the Operations 
Research Office, The Johns Hopkins University, has 
accepted an appointment to the staff of the Weap- 
ons Systems Evaluation Group, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C. 


Earl A. Koile, director of student personnel 
and guidance, East Texas State Teachers College, 
resigned effective July 15 to become director of the 
Summer Session and Adult Education, University 
of Vermont. He will hold the rank of professor 
and teach a limited load in the area of educational 
psychology. 


Albert F. Ax, formerly with the Department of 
| Psychiatry, University of Washington School of 
Medicine, Seattle, Washington, has been appointed 
as a principal research scientist (psychology) at 
the Research Facility, Rockland State Hospital, 
Orangeburg, New York. 


Woodmere State Hospital, Evansville, Indi- 
ana, has added, as staff psychologist, Derwood E. 
Johnson, formerly of Enid State School, Enid, Okla- 


homa. Robert D. Smith, of the University of 
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North Dakota, has also joined the staff to begin 
an internship. 


Alfred E. Goldman, formerly research associate 
at Harvard University’s School of Public Health, 
has been appointed assistant director of psychologi- 
cal services at Norristown State Hospital, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


Alan O. Ross, until recently chief psychologist 
at the U. S. Army Hospital, Frankfurt (Germany), 
has completed his obligated service with the Army 
and joined the staff of the Clifford W. Beers Guid- 
ance Clinic, New Haven, Connecticut, as clinical 
psychologist. 


Brendan A. Maher has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of psychology of North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Arthur J. Bindman will be taking a leave of 
absence from his position as chief of the Mental 
Health Consultation and Psychological Services 
Section, Massachusetts Department of Mental 
Health, Division of Mental Hygiene, in order to 
attend the Harvard School of Public Health for an 
MPH in Mental Health. He will be going under 
a fellowship from the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health. While attending Harvard, he will 
continue as a part-time consultant with the Division 
of Mental Hygiene. 


Paul Gedansky has resigned as senior clinical 
psychologist at the Riverside (California) State 
Mental Hygiene Clinic to go into full-time private 
practice in Riverside. 


James L. Framo has resigned as clinical psy- 
chologist with the U. S. Naval Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, to accept the position of 
supervisory clinical psychologist with the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


The psychology department at Trinity University 
is adding to its staff Eugene Gloye, formerly at 
Wooster College. 


David S. Shapiro has resigned as clinical psy- 
chologist at the Tompkins County Mental Health 
Clinic, Ithaca, New York, to accept the position of 
chief clinical psychologist at the Bradley Center, 


Inc. The Center is a new foundation-supported 
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psychiatric center for treatment, training, and re- 
search. 


Wallace Mandell has accepted the position of 
Mental Health Research Consultant with the Divi- 
sion of Mental Health of the State Department of 
Health in Austin, Texas. 


Saul W. Gellerman, formerly chief psychologist 
of The Personnel Laboratory, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed associate director (Psychological Services). 


Edward Glaser & Associates have announced the 
addition of Patrick L. Sullivan as a full-time 
associate in San Francisco effective July 1, 1956. 
He had been with EGA on a part-time basis since 
March, 1955. 


Science Research Associates announces the ap- 
pointment of Mary D. Rootes as associate editor 
in the test department. Miss Rootes, formerly as- 
sistant professor of psychology at Newcomb College 
(Tulane University), will assume responsibility for 
SRA’s intelligence and aptitude tests at the ele- 
mentary and high school levels. 


Nordli, Ogan, Wilson Associates announce the 
appointment of Daniel G. Tear to the position of 
consulting psychologist in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Before joining the staff of NOW he was 
reseatch investigator at the University of Penn- 


sylvania. 


Bernard H. Fox, formerly assistant professor at 
George Washington University, has joined the staff 
of Applied Psychological Services, Villanova, 
Pennsylvania, as a Project Director. Fritz Stirner, 
previously with the Woods School, has likewise 
joined Applied Psychological Services in the capac- 
ity of a Research Associate. 


Harold E. Yuker, assistant professor of psy- 
chology at Hofstra College, was recently appointed 
director of research at Abilities Incorporated in 
West Hempstead, New York. He will conduct re- 
search into the psychological, sociological, and med- 
ical aspects of the relationship between disability 
and employment. 


Zile S. Dabas has joined Sadler and Associates, 
Personnel Management Consultants, Chicago, as di- 
rector of research. 
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The Personnel Research Section, Employee 
Relations Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware, now 
ten years old, had its beginning when W. R. G. 
Bender became affiliated with the Company in 
1946. He became manager of this new function, 
Personnel Research, in 1950. 
sists of ten employees. 


The section now con- 
Personnel research assist- 
ants include Harry E. Loveless, Raold W. Bowers, 
and Nyle W. Jones, Jr. 
two with training-in psychology: Walena D. Cooke 
and Frances M. 
oriented, 


Clerical assistance includes 
Peters. Research is problem- 
includes both cross-sectional and longi- 
tudinal studies, and is concentrated in two broad 
areas: personnel evaluation and interpersonal rela- 
tions (e.g., supervisor-supervised relationships). 


Psychological Research Associates announces 
the addition to its permanent professional staff of 
the following members: F. Loyal Greer, Thomas A. 
Hussman, Jr., James F. Parker, Jr., and Willard S 
Vaughan, Jr. In addition to the above, the per- 
manent professional staff consists of: William S 
Barker, Milton Dean Havron, William A. Lybrand, 
Joseph E. McGrath, Harry J. Older, and John A. 
Whittenburg. 


Richard W. Wallen has joined the staff of 


Creelman Associates as a Senior Associate. 


The Kaiser Foundation Psychology Re- 
search, Oakland, California, announces the follov- 
ing staff appointments for 1956-57: 
tor, Timothy Leary; research psychiatrists, Merton 
Gill, Harvey Powelson, Jean Neighbor, Jack Doli- 
now; research psychologists, Robert Suczek, Mary 
Darby Rauch, Dorothy Bomberg, Albert M. Sha- 
piro; research social worker, Robert Wasser. 
research projects have been initiated: Objective 
Measure of Transference, Patient’s Reactions to 
Psychiatric Consultation, Personality Change Dur- 
ing Psychotherapy, Multilevel Studies of Personal- 
ity, Personality Correlates of Obesity, Multilevel 
Interpersonal Pairing in Marriage, Emotional Fac- 
tors in Dermatitis. 


research direc- 


Seven 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Georgia Divi- 
sion, Marietta, Georgia, announces the addition of 
George Passey, formerly of the University of Ala- 
bama, to their Human Engineering Department. 
William Bevan, Emory University, and James Van- 
derplas, former Chief of Visual Display Section, 
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Psychology Branch, Aero Medical Laboratory, 
WADC, joined the program for the summer months. 
Dr. Vanderplas is a member of the Washington 
University Psychology staff. The Human Engi- 
neering Department of the Military Operations Re- 
search Engineering Division is headed by Jack A. 
Kraft, project manager. In addition, the group 
includes: Oscar S. Adams, project leader, formerly 
of Emory University and Aviation Psychology 
Laboratory, Ohio State University; James T. Ray, 
project leader, formerly of Tulane University and 
Jack Dunlap and Associates, Inc.; Robert Smader, 
research analyst (psychology); Larry Doty, re- 
search analyst (psychology); Charles Adams, re- 
search analyst (Aeronautical Engineering). The 
program, which was organized in September, 1954, 
conducts weapons system human engineering re- 
search and supporting human factors research for 
governmental agencies. In addition to providing 
human engineering services for the company, the 
group is currently performing a study for the de- 
velopment of prototype task equipment analyses, 
AFPTRC, Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, and 
has also been awarded a basic research study by 
the Aero Medical Laboratory, WADC (ARDC), 
to determine crew stress and fatigue problems as- 
sociated with long endurance flight. 


Robert E. Mainer and Robert F. McCain have 
joined the Milwaukee staff of Humber, Mundie, 
& McClary. Jack D. Holbrook has joined the 
Chicago office of the same organization. 


Correction. The May issue of the American 
Psychologist incorrectly reported that Harold C. 
Peters was appointed a Ist Lieutenant in the United 
States Army and ordered to active duty. He has 
been holding the position of coordinator of tests 
and measurements with the Instructional Research 
Program of the Pennsylvania State University, and 
during the summer taught at the Pennsylvania State 
University. 


Correction. In the June issue it was incorrectly 
stated that Melvin Zax had been appointed to the 
staff of the VA Hospital, Leech Farm Road, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The announcement should 
have been that Melvin Zax, formerly on the staff 
of the Psychological Service Center of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, has been appointed to the staff 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D. C. 
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Richard S. Laymon has been appointed to the 
research staff of Battelle Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 
He will assist in the human engineering phases of 
Battelle’s work on the development of industrial 
processes and equipment. 


Donald C. Cook, Executive Vice President—Fi- 
nance, Legal, and Accounting—American Gas and 
Electric Service Corporation, and Logan Wilson, 
President, The University of Texas, have been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Inc. The Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences was established as a nonprofit in- 
stitution by a grant from the Ford Foundation in 
1953. Located in Stanford, California, the Center 
offers one-year postdoctoral fellowships each year to 
fifty selected scholars in the behavioral sciences. 
The Executive Director of the Center is Ralph W. 
Tyler. Other members of the Board of Directors 
are Paul H. Buck, Clark Kerr, Robert K. Merton, 
Robert R. Sears, and Alan T. Waterman. Frank 
Stanton is chairman of the Board. 


Joe Kennedy Adams has resigned as assistant 
professor of psychology and chairman of the de- 
partment at Bryn Mawr College and will enter a 
two-year postdoctoral training program in clinical 
(experimental) psychology at the VA Hospital, 
Palo Alto, California. During 1955-56, while on 
sabbatical leave from Bryn Mawr, he held the 
Thomas Welton Stanford Fellowship in Psychical 
Research, Stanford University. 


VA DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Clinical Psychology Division 


F. Lewis Aumack, formerly a VA Psychology 
Trainee, University of California, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Psychologist, VA Hospital, Roseburg. 
Oregon. Dr. Aumack was formerly Chief Psychol- 
ogist at the State Hospital, Provo, Utah. 

Stanley J. Benarick has transferred from the 
staff of VA Hospital, Knoxville, Iowa, to VA Hos- 
pital, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

Bernard L. Bloom has resigned from the staff 
of VA Regional Office, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, to accept a position with 
the Territory of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
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Sanford Brotman, a graduate of the VA Train- 
ing Program, UCLA, has been appointed to the staff 
of VA Hospital, San Fernando, California. 

Carl F. Jesness, a graduate of the VA Training 
Program, University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of VA Hospital, Fort Meade, 
South Dakota. 

Arnold Katz, formerly a VA _ Psychology 
Trainee, University of Iowa, and recently of the 
faculty, Washington State Cuilege, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, has been appointed to the staff of VA Re- 
gional Office, Seattle, Washington. 

Frank M. Lachmann, a graduate of the VA 
Training Program, Northwestern University, has 
been appointed to the staff of VA Regional Office, 
New York City. 

Carl A. Leuthold, a graduate of the VA Train- 
ing Program, University of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed to the staff of VA Hospital, Tomah, 
Wisconsin. 

John E. Lubach, a graduate oi the VA Training 
Program, University of Kansas, has been appointed 
to the staff of VA Hospital, Topeka, Kansas. 

Max L. Marshall has transferred from the staff 
of VA Hospital, Downey, Illinois, to the staff of 
VA Regional Office, Pass-A-Grille Beach, Florida. 

William E. Morris has transferred from the 
staff of VA Regional Office, Pass-A-Grille Beach, 
Florida, to the staff of VA Hospital, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 

Sidney A. Orgel, formerly Senior Clinical Psy- 
chologist, Norwich State Hospital, Norwich, Con- 
necticut, has been appointed to the staff of VA 
Hospital, Syracuse, New York. 

Vito R. Buzzotta, a graduate of the VA Train- 
ing Program, Washington University, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of VA Hospital, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri. 

James L. Chipps has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of Chief Clinical Psychologist, VA Regional 
Office, San Diego, California. 

Leon Cohen, a graduate of the VA Training 
Program, New York University, has been appointed 
to the staff of VA Hospital, Lyons, New Jersey. 

Frederick R. Fosmire, a graduate of the VA 
Training Program, University of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed to the staff of VA Hospital, Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming. 
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Arnold G. Gofstein, a graduate of the VA 
Training Program, Boston University, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of VA Hospital, 
Massachusetts. 

Noel F. Grimm, formerly with the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto, Canada, has been 
appointed to the staff of VA Hospital, Marion, 
Indiana. 

Mark Grunes, a VA 
Trainee, Teachers College, has been appointed to 
the staff of VA Hospital, Montrose, New York. 

Don P. Haefner, a graduate of the VA Training 
Program, University of Rochester, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Social Psychologist, VA Center, Bath, 
New York. 

Clarence Hartman has transferred from the staff 
of VA Hospital, Knoxville, Iowa, to the staff of VA 
Hospital, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Allen Polan, a graduate of the VA Training Pro- 
gram, Northwestern University, has been appointed 
to the staff of VA Hospital, Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Stanley P. Rosenzweig, a graduate of the VA 
Training Program, Michigan State University, has 
been appointed to the staff of VA Regional Office, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Mental Hygiene Clinic. 

Paschal N. Strong, Jr., a graduate of the VA 
Training Program, University of Tennessee, has 
been appointed to the staff of VA Hospital, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 

James N. Taylor, a graduate of the VA Training 
Program, Purdue University, has been appointed to 
the staff of VA Hospital, Marion, Indiana. 

Leonard P. Ullman, a graduate of the VA 
Training Program, Stanford University, has been 
appointed to the staff of VA Hospital, Palo Alto, 
California. 

Shalom E. Vineberg has transferred from the 
staff of VA Hospital, San Fernando, California, to 
the position of Chief Clinical Psychologist, VA Hos- 
pital, Oteen, North Carolina. 

Harry J. Wahler has transferred from the staff 
of VA Center, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Des Moines, 
Iowa, to the staff of VA Hospital, Knoxville, Iowa. 

Raymond A. Wilkie, Jr., a graduate of the VA 
Kentucky, has 
been appointed to the staff of VA Hospital, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Henrietta Williams has been appointed to the 
staff of VA Hospital, Knoxville, Iowa. 


Bedford, 


formerly Psychology 


Training Program, University of 
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Vocational Counseling 


Andrew Dibner has resigned from the VA Hos- 
pital, Dearborn, Michigan, to accept a position with 
the faculty of Clark University. 

Albert R. Hahn has transferred from the staff 
of VA Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin, to the staff of 
VA Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Harry Haselkorn has transferred from the staff 
of VA Hospital, Bronx, New York, to the staff of 
VA Hospital, Northport, Long Island, New York. 

John P. McNulty has resigned from the VA 
Hospital, Tomah, Wisconsin, to accept a position 
with the firm of Rohrer, Hibler, and Replogle, 
New York. 

Bernard A. Stotsky has resigned from the VA 
Hospital, Brockton, Massachusetts, to join the fac- 
ulty at Boston University. 


The American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology, Inc., conducted oral ex- 
aminations for 102 candidates in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles in the spring of 1956. 

The total oral examination included a Profes- 
sional Field Situation and the following four parts: 

1. Diagnosis or evaluation (the definition of the 
problem faced by the professional psychologist). 

2. Therapy and/or recommendations (how to 
deal with the professional problem). 

3. Skill in the interpretation and use of research 
findings (what valid knowledge exists about the 
problem faced; how valid knowledge is obtained). 

4. Organization and administrative problems of 
professional psychology (what are the conditions of 
acceptable professional practice). 

The Board wishes to express its appreciation to 
the following Diplomates who served as members of 
its oral examining teams and who made special ar- 
rangements for Professional Field Situations: 

Theodora M. Abel, Thelma G. Alper, Donald W. 
Bailey, Samuel J. Beck, John E. Bell, Chester C. 
Bennett, Douglas D. Blocksma, Edward S. Bordin, 
Henry Borow, Norman T. Bowes, Katherine P. 
Bradway, Roy Brener, Bettye M. Caldwell, Harry 
W. Case, Rex M. Collier, Orlo L. Crissey, Dawson 
F. Dean, Gordon F. Derner, Roy M. Dorcus, Al- 
bert Ellis, Norman L. Farberow, Miriam Faries, 
Herman Feifel, Ben C. Finney, Jerome Fisher, 
Bertram R. Forer, Roberta P. Foster, Erika Fromm, 
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Edwin E. Ghiselli, Edward M. Glaser, Harry M. 
Grayson, Mary E. Grier, Samuel Grob, Stephen 
Habbe, Florence C. Halpern, Joseph V. Hanna, 
Robert E. Harris, Ralph W. Heine, Edwin R. 
Henry, Max Hertzman, Arnold H. Hilden, Eliza- 
beth M. Hincks, Phyllis Huffman, Howard F. Hunt, 
William A. Hunt, Leota L. Janke, Walter F. John- 
son, Mary Cover Jones, James S. Karslake, Ray- 
mond A. Katzell, Barbara A. Kirk, Seymour G. 
Klebanoff, David B. Klein, Frank J. Kobler, Helen 
L. Koch, Sheldon J. Korchin, Melvin Kornreich, 
Leonard Krasner, Samuel B. Kutash, Agnes T. 
Landis, James F. Lawrence, Ida Linnick, Bernard 
Locke, Solomon Machover, Robert J. McFarland, 
Fred McKinney, Kathern M. McKinnon, Harry V. 
McNeill, Human Meltzer, Ivan N. Mensh, George 
Meyer, Robert S. Morrow, Henry A. Murray, 
Julian H. Pathman, Samuel Pearlman, Frances C. 
Perce, Leslie Phillips, Wendell S. Phillips, Zygmunt 
A. Piotrowski, Angela F. Quadfasel, Donald A. 
Ramsdell, Edward T. Raney, Bernard F. Riess, 
Alan K. Rosenwald, Saul Rosenzweig, Floyd L. 
Ruch, Joseph M. Sacks, Hartwell E. Scarbrough, 
Audrey S. Schumacher, Richard Sears, Helen 
Shacter, Laurance F. Shaffer, Stewart B. Shapiro, 
Agnes A. Sharp, Joseph G. Sheehan, Edward J. 
Shoben, Jerome L. Singer, Edward I. Strongin, 
Joseph Stubbins, Keith Sward, J. Warren Thiesen, 
Clare W. Thompson, Anthony C. Tucker, Read D. 
Tuddenham, Ruth Valentine, Ralph O. Van Waters, 
Pauline G. Vorhaus, Robert I. Watson, Herman R. 
Weiss, Howard R. White, Mary Alice White, Walter 
L. Wilkins, Meyer Williams, G. M. Worbois, George 
K. Yacorzynski, Bohdan and Jesse 
Zizmor. 

To assist in the conduct of its oral examinations, 
the Board for the year 1956 appointed the following 
Diplomates as Regional Coordinators of Examina- 
tions for the American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology: in New York City, Bernard 
Locke and Raymond Katzell; in St. Louis, Ivan N. 
Mensh; in Detroit, Edward T. Raney; in California, 
Clare W. Thompson; and in Chicago, George Yacor- 
zynski. Dr. Yacorzynski was assisted by Dr. Rob- 
ert McFarland. 

Examining committees were chaired by present 
Board members Reign H. Bittner, Stanley G. Estes, 
Noble H. Kelley, Mortimer M. Meyer, Anne Roe, 
Harold C. Taylor, C. Gilbert Wrenn, and former 
Board members Marion Bills, John G. Darley, Jean 


Zawadski, 


~ 
~ 
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W. Macfarlane, 
Wechsler. 


Ruth S. Tolman, and David 


The American Academy of Psychotherapists 
will hold its first convention in New York City on 
October 20, 1956. The Academy was formed to 
provide a meeting ground for adequately trained 
and experienced practicing psychotherapists of 
widely differing backgrounds and orientations; to 
facilitate cross-discipline thinking, planning, and re- 
search in psychotherapy and to encourage and 
sponsor research into the fundamental problems of 
psychotherapy; to help establish and maintain the 
highest possible of standards of training, experience, 
and ethical practice in psychotherapy; and to con- 
tribute toward the soundest possible training of 
psychotherapists and the continuous professional 
and scientific growth of experienced practitioners. 
In addition, the Academy plans to arrange scientific 
and professional meetings for its members, sponsor 


and aid specific research projects, help publish 
significant papers and monographs, and sponsor 


training courses, workshops, and institutes in psy- 
chotherapeutic practice. Minimum standards for 
membership are a doctor’s degree in medicine, clini- 
cal psychology, or one of the allied behavioral 
sciences, with specific training in the psychodynam- 
ics of human behavior; two years of paid full-time 
clinical experience under direct supervision of a 
clinician of recognized standing; adequate experi- 
ence of some type of psychotherapy with a psycho- 
therapist of recognized standing; and at least one 
hundred hours of direct supervision in psychother- 
apy. For 1956 the officers are Carl R. Rogers, 
president; Jerome M. Schneck, 
George Dolger, secretary; and Jules Barron, Harry 
Bone, Gordon Derner, Albert Ellis, Henry Guze, 
Milton V. Kline, Rollo May, and O. H. Mowrer, 
members of the executive council. Additional in- 


formation and membership applications may be 


vice-president ; 


obtained from the secretary, Dr. George Dolger, 
11 Riverside Drive, New York 23, New York. 


Trends Toward a General Theory of Be- 
havior was the topic of a conference held on June 
21, 1956, at the University of California, Los An- 
geles, in cooperation with the Southern California 
Psychological Association. Taking part in the con- 
ference were: Howard C. Gilhousen, Warren H. 
Schmidt, Donald B. Lindsley, James G. Miller, Don- 
ald G. Marquis, John P. Seward, W. N. Schoenfeld, 
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J. P. Guilford, J. A. Morris Kimber, E. H. Porter, 
Jr., D. Ludwig Bertalanffy, John L. Kennedy, 
Joseph E. Weckler, Abraham Kaplan. 


A workshop in the Tomkins-Horn Picture 
Arrangement Test was conducted by Silvan Tom- 
kins at the Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Insti- 
tute on July 25, 26, 
held under the auspices of the Department of Wel- 


and 27. This workshop was 
fare, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, with over 50 
state hospital psychologists in attendance represent- 
ing 18 of the state’s mental health installations. 
Dr. Tomkins was recently appointed Research and 
Training Consultant at the Institute. 

The Interamerican Society of Psychology an- 
nounces the Fourth Interamerican Congress of 
Psychology, to be held December 27-30, 1956, at 
the University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico. 


the University of Puerto Rico, and the State De- 


The Congress is sponsored by the Society, 


partment of Puerto Rico. The central theme for 
The Psychology and Psycho 
pathology of Group Behavior. Four symposia have 

National 
behavior (childhood patterns, family structure, edu 


the 1956 Congress is: 


been organized: (1) characteristics of 


cation); (2) Adjustment of groups (racial prob- 
lems, prejudices, adjustment of immigrants, includ- 
ing a symposium on Puerto Rican problems); (3) 
Group neurosis (general forms of maladjustments, 
juvenile delinquency, psychological disturbances in 
institutions such as schools and prisons, and in the 
military service); (4) Group psychotherapy (group 
therapy, occupational therapy, educational ther- 
apy). Any individual interested in presenting a 
paper in the areas of the above symposia is invited 
to submit, no later than October 15, 1956, a 200- 
word abstract of the paper to the Secretary General 
of the Society, Dr. Werner Wolff, Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. Active partici- 
pants in the Congress must be members of the 
Interamerican Society of Psychology. Applications 
for membership, accompanied by curriculum vitae 
(in triplicate), should be sent to the Secretary Gen- 
eral. The membership fee is $5, payable on ac- 
ceptance into membership. The subscription fee 
to the Congress is $10. The Latin American and 
Canadian delegates to the Congress will be the 
guests of the University of Puerto Rico, and will 
be afforded free room and board. Delegates from 


the U.S.A. will be offered rooms (single or double) 
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at the dormitories of the University without charge; 

and meals will be at the rate of $2 per day. Hotel 

reservations (at the Caribe Hilton and other hotels) 

may be made at the delegate’s own expense through 

the Organizing Committee. The Chairman of the 

Organizing Committee is Dr. Marion Garcia, P. O. 

Box 1902, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 

Puerto Rico. 


An Institute on Evaluation of the Medical 
Student, sponsored by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, will be held November 8—10, 1956, 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado. John T. Cowles, 
Institute chairman, and Helen H. Gee, director of 
research for the AAMC, have coordinated the dis- 
cussion areas to cover all aspects of the medical 
student selection process—the measurement of abil- 
ity, achievement, and nonintellectual factors; the 
evaluation of procedures; the methodology of data 
utilization; and relationships with undergraduate 
colleges. Among the psychologists who will partici- 
pate are: Paul S. Burnham, John G. Darley, Francis 
W. Hibler, Carlyle F. Jacobsen, Davis Johnson, 
E. Lowell Kelly, Thomas R. McConnell, Woodrow 
W. Morris, William Schofield, Charles R. Strother, 
Dael Wolfie, and Joseph Zubin. Preliminary plans 
for the fifth Institute to be held in 1957 indicate 
that another call for the special contribution of 
psychologists in studying the evaluation of students 
after they are enrolled in medical school. 


A new quarterly journal, Psychologie Francaise, 
is being published by the Société Francaise de 
Psychologie (French Psychological Society), with 
the first issue appearing in September, 1956. The 
journal, which will be the official publication of the 
Society, will contain reports of the activities of the 
Society and of its specialized sections, as well as 
abstracts of papers presented at meetings of the 
Subscription rates will 
foreign coun- 


Society and of its sections. 
be: 500 francs per year (4 issues); 
tries, 600 francs. Address orders for subscriptions 
to: Société Francaise de Psychologie, 46 Rue Saint 
Jacques, Paris, V, France. Address correspondence 
to: Mademoiselle Vurpillot, Institut de Psychologie, 
46 Rue Saint Jacques, Paris, V, France. 


Investigaciones Psicolégicas, A. en P., a new 
association in Mexico City, announces appointment 
of Hans Hoffman and Albert V. Freeman as techni- 


cal directors. Tax-exempt by the Federal District, 
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the organization will do basic and applied research. 
Initial projects being planned include clinical cross- 
cultural studies of creativity, conformity, and ag- 
gression; formation of a committee to construct a 
child psychiatric center. An urgent need is for 
books and journals—both for the association library 
and that of the Psychiatric Clinic, Hospital Infantil. 
Psychologists or other social scientists interested in 
conducting research in Mexico, or in taking a vaca- 
tion, are invited to write and visit the offices at 
Calle de Génova 16, México 6, D. F. Donations 
for the libraries may be sent there also, or directly 
to Dr. Jorge Velasco Alzaga, Depto. de Psiquiatria, 
Hospital Infantil, México, D. F. 


The Psychoanalytic Studies Institute at 2112 
Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania, announces 
the opening to all interested professional persons of 
its course of training in psychoanalysis. The Bul- 
letin of the Institute may be obtained by writing to 
the Executive Secretary, Harvey J. Fischer, PhD. 


The Association for Applied Psychoanalysis, 
Inc., of 49 East 78th Street, New York, N. Y., has 
elected the following officers for 1956-57: Herbert 
Holt, President; Harold Greenwald, Executive Di- 
rector; Marie Coleman, Publications Director; Her- 
man Waldman, Educational Director; Charles 
Winick, Research Director. The Association will 
continue its program of developing confluences be- 
tween psychoanalysis and the behavior sciences. 


The Psychology Section of the Virginia 
Academy of Science recently elected the following 
officers: Frank Finger, University of Virginia, Chair- 
man; Robert J. Filer, University of Richmond, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and Nobel McEwen, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Executive Committeeman. 


Merton E. Carver and Robert J. Filer, of the 
University of Richmond, have announced the forma- 
tion of a partnership, Carver and Filer, to provide 
psychological consulting services to businesses and 
individuals in the Richmond, Virginia, and sur- 
rounding areas. Dr. Filer will serve as director of 
the firm. Other senior staff members are Robert F. 
Corder and John E. Williams. 


The Twenty-first Educational Conference, 
sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau and 
the American Council on Education, will be held on 
November 1 and 2, 1956, at the Biltmore Hotel in 
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New York City. The theme of the conference this 
year is “Vital Issues in Education.” The various 
sessions will cover such topics as “Meeting the Need 
for Trained Personnel in Mathematics and Science,” 
“Making Guidance a Continuous Process,” ‘“Im- 
proving Measurement for Better Teaching and 
Guidance,” “Meeting Problems of Increased Enroll- 
ments,” and “Evaluating Our Methods of Teaching 
Reading.” Further information may be obtained 
from Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records Bu- 
reau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32, N. Y. 


The Perkin Centennial, commemorating the 
discovery of the first synthetic dye by William 
Henry Perkin, was held September 10-16 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. Among 
the papers read were “Color in National Defense” 
The APA was a 


participating society in this centennial. 


and “The Psychology of Color.” 


Address lists of European psychologists. A 
set of address lists of European psychologists work- 
ing in various areas of psychology has been pre- 
pared by the Office of Naval Research, Branch 
Office, London. Copies have been distributed to 
most government contractors and dep.rtments of 
psychology. A limited number of additional copies 
are available for other laboratories wishing to ex- 
Heads 
of laboratories should write to Commanding Officer, 
Office of Naval Research, London, Box 39, Navy 
100, F.P.0., New York, N. Y. 


change reports with European investigators. 


Individuals or organizations working in the area 
of lie-detection can receive a reprint of a recent 
article, “A critical analysis of the theory, method, 
and limitations of the lie detector,” from the Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law, 1955, by enclosing 15 cents in 
Write to Professor Ben- 
jamin Burack, Roosevelt University, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Only a limited number on hand, so re- 
quests will be filled in order of receipt. 


stamps to cover costs. 


The eightieth birthday celebration of J. E. Wal- 
lace Wallin has been written up in an official re- 
port of “Proceedings,” in a limited edition. Dr. 
Wallin’s celebration included several talks by friends 
with the general theme, “This is Your Life,” and 
his own remarks, entitled “This I Believe—Some 
Observations of an Octogenarian.” Dr. Wallin’s 
contributions to psychology and education were 
warmly acknowledged by leaders in both fields. 


The Aero-Medical Department of the Naval Avia- 
tion Safety Center at Norfolk, Virginia, is interested 
in having reserve officers with degrees in psy- 
chology or statistics serve their two-week tour of 
active duty in its Human Factors Division. Al- 
though brief, this duty offers the opportunity of 
making a major contribution to Naval aviation 
safety as well as becoming familiar with one of the 
Naval 
servists interested should write directly to the Aero- 
Medical Department, Naval Aviation Safety Center, 
Norfolk 11, Virginia. 


most important phases of aviation. Re- 


Awards for 


field 
] 


Postdoctoral Study in Statistics. 
study in statistics by persons whose primary 
is not statistics but one of the physical, biologica 
or social sciences to which statistics can be applied 
are offered by the Committee on Statistics of the 
The 


$3,600 to $5,000 on the basis of an eleven-month 


University of Chicago. awards range from 


residence. The closing date for application for the 
academic year 1957-58 is February 15, 1957 


Further information may be obtained from the Com. 
Eckhart Hall, University of 


Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 


mittee on Statistics. 


Postdoctoral Fellowships in Clinical Psy- 


A two-year postdoctoral training fellow 


chology. 


ship is available at the Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic. 
chology; U. S 


taken out their first papers are also eligible Phe 


The requirements are: PhD in clinical psy- 


citizenship (noncitizens who have 


training is primarily in child psychotherapy but 
also includes supervision in psychological evalua 


tions and clinical research. The traineeship is 


he U. S. Publi 
Health Service and carries with it a tax-free stipend 
of $3,400 the first year and $4, 
Starting date can | 
1957. 


available under the auspices of 


100 the second year 
1956 


e on or about October | 
or January 1, Applicants who have com- 
pleted all requirements for the PhD and whose 
degree is to be formally awarded at a later date 
are also eligible. Additional 
obtained by writing to John A. Rose, M.D., Dire 


information may be 
tor, Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, 1700 Bain- 
bridge Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 

A two-year postdoctoral fellowship for advanced 
training in clinical psychology and research has been 
J. S. Public Health Service to Mount 
Zion Psychiatric Clinic, San Francisco, California. 


granted by the I 


Participating in this training program are the Lang- 
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ley Porter Clinic, San Francisco, the Department 
of Psychiatry, Stanford School of Medicine, San 
Francisco, and the Department of Psychology, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto. Placement of the can- 
didate in any or all of these facilities will depend 
upon his particular training needs. Applications 
should include a proposal (four copies) of the can- 
didate’s training needs, interests, and of his ultimate 
goals. The U. S. Public Health Service offers a 
stipend of $3,400 for the first year and of $4,000 
for the second year. Direct inquiries to Anneliese 
F. Korner, PhD, Chief Psychologist, Department of 
Psychiatry, Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco 15, 
California. 


A Postgraduate Training Center in Mental 
Retardation has been established at the New York 
Medical College, New York City, for the training of 
psychologists, psychiatrists, physicians, and social 
workers. A stipend of $3,000 is being offered for 
psychologists who wish to avail themselves of a 
full-time program. There are also part-time train- 
ing programs of one day per week, three months, 
and six months, without stipend. Harold Michal- 
Smith, psychologist, has been appointed to the 
faculty of this program, and will head the psychol- 
ogy section. Interested personnel should contact 
Dr. Michal-Smith for application at the New York 
Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pitals, New York City. 


Fulbright Awards. 
graduate study abroad are open to professional per- 
sons not now engaged in college or university study. 
Any U. S. citizen with a bachelor’s degree is eligible 
for these foreign study awards. Applicants must 
be at the predoctoral level and normally under the 
age of 35. November 1, 1956, is the deadline for 
submitting applications for the 1957-58 academic 
Requests for application forms must be post- 
Application blanks and a 


Fulbright scholarships for 


year. 
marked by October 25. 
brochure describing the Fulbright program are avail- 
able at the Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th Street, New York City, and at the 
Institute’s regional offices in Chicago, Denver, Hous- 
ton, San Francisco, and Washington. Candidates- 
at-large may apply directly to the Institute. 


The Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psy- 
chiatry has been awarded a grant of $3,682,000 by 
the Ford Foundation. These funds are to be ex- 
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pended or committed during a five-year period for 
the support of a program for the development of 
research personnel in mental health. This new 
program will be maintained concurrently with the 
FFRP’s present program of research grants in the 
field of psychiatry and related sciences. The selec- 
tion of fellows and the awarding of research teach- 
ing grants will be the responsibility of a professional 
committee which will work closely with FFRP’s 
Board of Directors. Membership of FFRP’s Com- 
mittee on Fellowships is: Douglas Bond, Chairman; 
George Engel; Robert Holt; Robert Knight; H. W. 
Magoun; Neal Miller; and Ralph Tyler. A bro- 
chure describing stipends, fellowships, and research 
teaching grants is in preparation and will be dis- 
tributed during the summer of 1956. Copies of the 
brochure may be requested from the Foundations’ 
Fund for Research in Psychiatry, 251 Edwards 
Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


The James McKeen Cattell Fund invites re- 
quests for grants-in-aid in the field of applied psy- 
chology. Procedural and other information may be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. 
Elsie O. Bregman, 425 Riverside Drive, New York 
25, N. Y. Applications should be filed by January 
15th. Grants are awarded in February at the an- 
nual meeting of the Trustees of the Fund. Current 
grants not previously announced are as follows: 
$1,000 to Stanley D. Porteus, Professor Emeritus, 
University of Hawaii, for work in connection with 
the Porteus Maze Extension Series; $1,275 to Solis 
L. Kates, Professor of Clinical Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, for completion of a study of 
attitudes of beginning college students toward 
American national government; $200 to Charles C. 
McArthur, Psychologist, Dept. of Hygiene, Harvard 
University, for clerical assistance in connection with 
some comparative studies of Social vs. Academic 
Achievement Groups from data of the Harvard 
Study of Adult Development. 


The Division of Biological and Medical Sci- 
ences of the National Science Foundation, which 
sponsors basic research in the fields of experimental 
psychology, physiological psychology, and manage- 
ment theory, announces that the next closing date 
for receipt of research proposals in the life sciences 
is September 15, 1956. Proposals received prior to 
that date will be reviewed at the fall meetings of 
the Foundation’s advisory panels and disposition 
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will be made approximately three months following 
the closing date. Proposals received after the Sep- 
tember 15, 1956, closing date will be reviewed 
following the winter closing date of January 15, 
1957. A suggested guide for the submission of re- 
search proposals can be obtained by writing to the 
National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Educational Facilities and Assistance for 
Graduate Students in Psychology. Chairmen of 
departments which offer programs for graduate de- 
grees in psychology are invited to submit informa- 
tion for 1957-58. Letters requesting this informa- 
tion on programs and stipends available were mailed 
on August 25. The information must be received in 
the APA office by October 5. 
will appear in the American Psychologist for De- 


The annual article 
cember. Any department which wants to be listed, 
but did not receive the form letter requesting this 
should 
Training Board, American Psychological Associa- 


information, write to the Education and 
tion, 1333 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 


D. C. 


National Science Foundation Research Grant 
Awards. The following research grants have re- 
cently been awarded: 

Joan H. Cantor, George Peabody College for 
Teachers: $4,700 for one year for a study of 
“Variables Influencing Stimulus Pre-Differentiation.”’ 

Charles C. Carpenter, University of Oklahoma: 
$14,200 for three years for “Ethological Studies 
of Reptiles.” 

John W. Cotton and Donald J. Lewis, North- 
western University: $22,900 for three years for an 
“Experimental Investigation of Extinction.” 

Eugene A. Craig, Trinity University: $7,600 for 
one year for “Research on Visual Processess.” 

J. M. Harrison, Boston University: $22,100 for 
three years for a study of “Neurophysiology and 
Behavior.” 

Sumner C. Hayward, Carleton College: $8,000 
for a two-year study of the “Modification of Innate 
Behavior.” 

Richard Held, Brandeis University: $10,700 for 
a two-year study of “Visual-Motor Coordination.” 

Harry L. Jacobs, Bucknell University: $4,500 for 
a two-year study of the “Psychophysiology of 
Hunger.” 


bho 


~J 


David Krech, University of California: $38,000 
for three years for the study of “Brain Chemistry 
and Behavior.” 

Henricus G. Kuypers, University of Maryland: 
$10,400 for two years for “Research on the Brain 
Stem Reticular Formation.” 

Daniel S. Lehrman, Rutgers University: $24,6( 
for three for “Psyc hobiological Studies of 
Behavior.” 

Don Lewis, State University of lowa: $13,500 for 
Perceptual-Moto 


years 


two years for “Research on 
Behavior.” 
Charles D. 


$23,300 for a three-year study of the “Origin and 


Michener, University of Kansa 
Evolution of Caste Behavior among Certain Bees.’ 

Bennet B. Murdock, Jr., University of Vermont 
$10,000 for two years ior “Research on Transfer of 
Training.” 


A. Clinton Pereboom, Oklahoma A & M College 


$1,800 for a one-year study of the “Role of Ex 
ploratory Drive in Learning. 
Carl Piaffmann, Brown University: $29,800 for 


five years for ““Psychophysiological Studies of Taste 
and Olfaction. 

Lloyd R. Peterson, Indiana University: $4,4 
for a one-year study of “Stimulus Variables 
Forgetting.” 

T. W. Reese, Mount Holyoke College: $8,600 for 
a fifteen-month study of the “Effects of Secondary 
Reinforcing Agents on Extinction.” 

Jack Richardson, Harpur College: $3,800 for two 
years for a study of the “Role of Similarity in 
Concept Formation. 

Curt P. Richter, Johns Hopkins University: $62,- 
100 for five years for “Research in Electrophysi 
ology.” 

S. Oliver Roberts, 


two years for “Research and Training in Experi 


Fisk University: $10,000 for 
mental Psychology.’ 

Earl D. Schubert, Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center: $3,200 for a one-year study of the “Role 
of Binaural Time Differences in 
Speech.” 

Seth K. Sharpless, Yale University: $6,500 for 


a one-year study of the “Effects of 


Rec eptic yn of! 


Biochemical 
Agents on Behavior.” 
S. Smith Stevens, Hardvard University: $55,300 
for a three-year study of “Psychophysical Scaling.” 
William D. Thompson, Fels Research Institute: 
$5,000 for a one-year study of the “Behavioral 
Effects of Thiamine Deficiency.” 
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John Volkman, Mount Holyoke College: $5,000 
for one year for “Research in Visual Perception.” 

Edward L. Walker, University of Michigan: $10,- 
900 for a two-year study entitled “Comparison of 
Conditioning Techniques.” 

Kellogg V. Wilson, Duke University: $8,800 for 
a two-year study of “Multidimensional Stimulus 
Scaling.” 

Howard E. Winn, University of Maryland: $8,300 
for a three-year study of the “Behavior of Pisces- 
Percidae.” 


National Institute of Mental Health Re- 
search Grants. Several new research grants were 
awarded by the National Institute of Mental Health 
upon recommendation of the National Advisory 
Mental Health Council. They are: 

William E. Henry, University of Chicago: $9,411 
“Validation of the TAT test.” 
Philip Holzman, Menninger Foundation: $14,720 


for one year; 


for first year, two-year study; “Cognitive attitudes 
and personality organization.” 

Vera D. Hunton and Leslie H. Hicks, Howard 
University; $14,919 for first year, three-year study; 
“Comparative study of spatial orientation.” 

Murray Jarvik, Yeshiva University: $15,000 for 
first year, three-year study; “Behavioral effects of 
drugs in Macaca Mulatta.” 

Arthur L. Kobler, The Pinel 
$10,571 for first year, three-year study; “Psycho- 


Foundation, Inc.: 


logic change in the hospitalized mentally ill.” 
$11,- 
385 for first year, two-year study; “Objective per- 


Jane Loevinger, Jewish Hospital, St. Louis: 


sonality evaluation of women.” 

Nevitt Sanford, Vassar College: $15,479 for first 
year, two-year study; “Personality assessment of 
50 normal women.” 


Ford Foundation grants. Twenty-one research 
centers have been selected to receive grants under 
the Ford Foundation’s program for strengthening 
health. The 
grants, totaling $6,826,850, were allocated from a 
$15,000,000 appropriation to be used for research 


and extending research in mental 


over the next five years. Recipients of the grants, 
chief investigators of the research programs, and 
the amounts are: 

Austen Riggs Center, Stockbridge, Massachusetts; 
Erik Erikson, David Robert White; 
$333,900. 


Rapaport, 
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University of California, Institute of Child Wel- 
fare; Harold E. Jones, Jean W. Macfarlane; 
$420,000. 

University of California (Los Angeles), School of 
Medicine; H. W. Magoun; $500,000. 

California Institute of Technology, Division of 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering; Linus Paul- 
ing; $450,000. 

Chestnut Lodge Research Institute, Rockville, 
Maryland; Donald L. Burnham; $250,000. 

University of Chicago, Counseling Center; Carl 
Rogers; $350,000. 

University of Chicago, Orthogenic School; Bruno 
Bettelheim; $342,500. 

Cornell University, Medical College; Alexander 
Leighton; $500,000. 

Johns Hopkins University, School of Medicine; 
Jerome Frank; $230,000. 

Massachusetts General Hospital, McLean Hos- 
pital Research Laboratory, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Jordi Folch-Pi, Alfred Pope; $250,000. 

Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas; Lewis 
Robbins, Robert Wallerstein; $350,000. 

University of Michigan, Department of Psychol- 
ogy; John Atkinson, Gerald Blum, Daniel Miller, 
Edward Walker; $313,000. 

University of Minnesota, Medical School; Paul 
Meehl, Donald Hastings; $238,400. 

Mount Sinai Hospital, Los Angeles, Psychiatric 
Research Institute; Franz Alexander; $250,000. 

New York State Psychiatric Institute; Heinrich 
Waelsch; $225,000. 

New York University, Research Center for Men- 
tal Health; Robert Holt, George Klein; $250,000. 

Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Divi- 
sion of Behavior Studies, Bar Harbor, Maine; J. P. 
Scott, John L. Fuller; $300,000. 

Stanford University, Department of Psychology; 
Robert R. Sears, Ernest R. Hilgard; $300,000. 

State University of New York at Syracuse, Col- 
lege of Medicine; Julius B. Richmond; $274,050. 

Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology, 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts; Hudson Hoagland; 
$400,000. 

Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology, Orange 
Park, Florida; Henry W. Nissen; $300,000. 

Two additional grants under the same program, 
primarily for research training, were awarded to: 

The Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psy- 
chiatry, New Haven, Connecticut, $3,682,000 to 
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support a program for the development of research 
personnel. 

The Mental Health Research Fund, London, 
$210,000, for research and training in Great Britain. 


Through Williams College, the Ford Foundation 
has made a grant of $9,885 to the Pittsfield Proj- 
ect being directed by Philip K. Hastings, assistant 
professor of psychology. The project, a study in 
political behavior, has been under way since 1952. 


George De Vos of the psychology department and 
the Center for Japanese Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has received a Ford Foundation 
research grant for $10,700 to continue research in 
Japanese personality variables by means of projec- 
tive tests and opinion scales. The purpose of the 
grant is to make possible the advanced training of 
Japanese social scientists in the cultural analysis of 
projective tests as well as continuing the analysis of 
research materials gathered in Japan from 1953-55 
by the Human Relations Interdisciplinary Research 
Group which Dr. De Vos helped found while in 
Japan under auspices of the Fulbright exchange 
program. Four graduate assistants who will work 
on the project at Michigan are: Akira Hoshino, 
clinical psychologist of the staff of Nagoya National 
University, department of neuropsychiatry, former 
Fulbright graduate exchange student in psychology 
at State University of lowa; Takao Sofue, anthro- 
pologist at Tokyo Metropolitan University, recent 
Rockefeller fellow at Harvard University; Mayumi 
Taniguchi, clinical psychologist, staff of Nagoya 
National University, department of neuropsychia- 
try; and Hiroshi Wagatsuma, anthropologist, recent 
Japan Society Graduate Fellow at Harvard and 
University of Michigan. Dr. De Vos is an active 
collaborator and consultant with the Human Rela- 
tions Interdisciplinary Research Group which is 
continuing work on cultural and personality research 
in Japan under the direction of Dr. Tsuneo Mura- 
matsu, Professor of Neuropsychiatry of Nagoya 
National University. Research in Japan is being 
continued under the grants furnished by the Foun- 
dations’ Fund for Research in Psychiatry of New 
Haven and the Rockefeller Foundation. This proj- 
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ect involves the continuing collaboration of faculty 
and students of several Japanese and American 
universities. 


Six research grants have recently been awarded 
by the Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior to the following persons: 

E. Wight Bakke and Chris Argyris 


Management Center, Ya 


Labor and 
le University; $9,500, one 
year grant from June, 1955; topic, “Human Rela 
tions in Organizations.” 

George Katona, Survey Research Center, Univer- 
1954 
1956; topic, “Consumer Behavior.” 

Donald C. 
versity of Michigan; 
h Administration 


Research 
George M. Beal, Agricultural Experiment Station 


55, $10,000 for 


sity of Michigan; $20,000 for 


Pelz, Survey Research Center, Uni- 


$16.675 for topic, 


and Department of Rural Sociology, Iowa State 
College: $3,000 for one year; topic, “Public Com 
munication testing five stages in the diffusion 
process. 

Ithiel Pool, International Communications Re 


search Group, Massachusetts Institute of Technol 


ogy; $5,000 for one year; topic, “Public Communi- 


cation,” effects resulting from the communicator’s 
image of the audience 


Herbert F. Rural 


Sociology and Agricultural Experiment Station, Un 


Lionberger. Department of 


versity of Missouri; $6,000 for one year; to] 


‘Public Communication,” television as a motivating 


influence in farm practices 


Practicum Training Agencies Applying for 
Evaluation of Doctoral Internships. The Edu 


cation and Training Board Committee on Evalua 


tion is now receiving applications from practicum 


training agencies for evaluation and approval of 


programs for doctoral internships. Applications for 


evaluation during 1956—57 should be sent before 


October 25 to the Education and Training Board, 
American Psychological Association, 1333 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


will be mailed on request to this same office. 


Application forms 
When 
requesting applications forms, state number of psy 


chologists on staff 


C onvention (Calendar 


American Psychological Association: August 29-Sep- 


tember 4, 1957; Miami Beach, Florida 
For information write to: 

Dr. Roger W. Russell 
Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


N.W. 


1333 


American Occupational Therapy Association: Sep- 
tember 29-October 5, 1956; Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Nicollet Hotel 
For information write to: 

Miss Mary A. Lavis, OTR 
Publicity Committee 

American Occupational Therapy Association 

250 West 57th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults: 
October 28-November 1, 1956; Washington, D. C. 


For information write to: 


Miss Jayne Shover 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
11 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gerontological Society, Inc.: November 8-10, 1956; 


Chicago, Illinois, Hotel Hamilton 
For information write to: 
Dr. N. W. 


Gert 


Shock, Secretary 
ntological Society 

Baltimore 


Baltimore 


City Hospitals 
24, Maryland 


American Public Health Association: November 12-16, 
1956; Atlantic City, New Jersey, Convention Hall 
For information write to: 

Dr. 


American 


Reginald M. 
Public 
1790 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Atwater, Executive Secretary 
Health Association 


American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence: December 26-31, 1956; New York, N. Y. 


For 


information write to 


Raymond L. Taylor 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


Washington 5, D. C 


Interamerican Society of Psychology: December 27-30, 
1956; University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
For information write to: 
Dr. Werner Wolff 
Bard College 


Annandale-on-Hudson 
New York 


American Orthopsychiatric Association: March 7-9, 
1957; Chicago, Illinois, Hotel Sherman 
For information write to: 
Dr. Marion F. Langer, Executive Secretary 
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1790 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Optical Society of America: March 7-9, 
York, N. Y. 
For information write to: 
Prof. Arthur C. Hardy 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


Southwestern Psychological Association: 
1957; Little Rock, Arkansas 


April 4-6, 


For information write to: 

Dr. Ruth M. Hubbard, Secretary 
Southwestern Psychological Association 
Veterans Administration Center 

Waco, Texas 


National Association of Student Personnel Adminis- 
trators: April 7-10, 1957; Durham, North Carolina, 
Washington Duke Hotel 
For information write to: 

Fred H. Turner, Secretary 
152 Administration Building 
Urbana, Illinois 


American Association for Cleft Palate Rehabilitation: 
May 2-4, 1957; Cleveland, Ohio 


For information write to: 


Dr. McKenzie Buck, Secretary 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


1957 New 
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INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS OF PERSONALITY * 


e@ MULTILEVEL CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS 


@ ANALYSIS OF GROUP DYNAMICS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY OR INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


@ FAMILY DIAGNOSIS IN CHILD GUIDANCE AND MARITAL COUNSELING 
@ MEASUREMENT OF CHANGE IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 
@ PERSONALITY RESEARCH IN ANY OF THESE AREAS 


TEST MATERIALS NOW AVAILABLE 
INTERPERSONAL CHECK LIST. A 128 item test by means RECORD BOOKLET FOR ANALYSIS OF GROUP DY- 


of which the subject diagnoses himself, family members, fellow NAMICS. Interpersonal paseneenes by each member in a 
group members, therapist, etc. Also used by others to rate the group of every other member Jiagnosis of group dynamics 
subject. overt and covert patterns of relationships 


RECORD BOOKLET FOR INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS RECORD BOOKLET FOR FAMILY DIAGNOSIS. Multi 
OF PERSONALITY. Clinical diagnosis and prediction of inter level diagnosis of husband and wife, their misperceptions of each 


personal behavior other and of their children. Ocdipal structure of the marriage 


MANUAL FOR INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS 


The manual provides a step-by-step description of all the procedures for interpersonal diagnosis. Administration and scoring of each 
interpersonal test is outlined. All steps involved in standardization, plotting of scores, interpersonal diagnosis and the calculation of 
conflict indices are discussed and illustrated. The use of the interpersonal system in research is given detailed consideration. Particular 
attention is given to the handling of multilevel data in personality research 


* Developed by Leary et al at the Kaiser Foundation, Oak- A descriptive catalog and sample copies of these 
land, California. The Interpersonal System has been used in ° ; 
its prepublication form by over 60 institutions. See: materials can be obtained from: 
Interpersonal Diagnosis of Personality, Ronald Press, 1956. 
J. Pers., 1951, 20, p. 144; 1954, 23, p. 129; 1955, 24, p. 96; 1956, 
Dec PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTATION SERVICE 
Gp. Psychother., 1954, 7, p. 7 
J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 1 50, p. 110 1230 Queens Road 
Psychiat., 1955, 18, p. 147. 


J. Clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, p. 123 Berkeley 8, California 


Pswchological Instruments 


- .+ designed by and for psychologists 


LOOK—NO TUBES! A psychogalvanometer without 
tubes? Yes, and not only that but 
it is so small that it probably 
weighs less than your briefcase 
—and is just about as rugged. So 
sensitive that it will register full 
scale with merely 100 ohms change 
in a subject with 75,000 ohms body 
resistance, and it is completely 
independent of house current and 
its fluctuations, runs on 30¢ a year. 
How can these things be? It’s 
all done with transistors, those 
sensitive, rugged little miracles of 
modern electronic equipment. 
MODEL T-1 PSYCHOGALVANOMETER Complete with electrodes and 


$155.00 fob instructions. In attractive case. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS CO. 
2717 henrico drive, Richmond 22, Va. 


PHONE 7-5842 


Publication 
Manual 


of the 


VOLUME 


in the series on Current Theory and 
Research in Motivation 


NEBRASKA SYMPOSIUM 
ON MOTIVATION 1956 


Edited, with an introduction, 


by MARSHALL R. JONES 


American 


Psychological Association 


This volume makes available new re- 
search findings and the latest thinking 
on theoretical issues in the field of moti- 


This manual, written by the 


Association’s Council of Editors, 


gives detailed instructions on the vation. 


preparation of scientific articles. CONTENTS 


The organization and presenta- 


FRANK A. BEACH /Characteristics of Masculine 
“Sex Drive’’ 

SIGMUND KOCH /Behavior as “Intrinsically”’ 
Regulated: Work Notes Towards A Pre-Theory 
of Phenomena Called *‘ Motivational” 


MELVIN H. MARX/Some Relations between 


Frustration and Drive 


DANIEL R. MILLER and GUY E.SWANSON 
The Study of Conflict 


JOHN P. SEWARD/A Neurological Approach 
to Motivation 


RICHARD L. SOLOMON and ELINOR § 
BRUSH/Exzperimentally Derived Conceptions 
of Anxiety and Aversion 


tion of tabular material, figures 


and graphs, and reference lists 


are included. All scientists who 


are writing for publication will 


find the manual an indispensable 


guide. 


Price, $1.00 


Discounts for quantity orders 
over fifty copies 


en 


320 pages, bibliographies Paper, $3.00 
Publication date: Sept. 1956 Cloth, $3.50 


Still Available 


CURRENT THEORY AND RESEARCH IN MOTI 
VATION [1953], Vol. I Paper, $2.00 


NEBRASKA SYMPOSIUM ON MOTIVATION 1954, 
Vol. Il 


Order from Paper, $3.00 


NEBRASKA SYMPOSIUM ON MOTIVATION 1955, 
Vol. IT Paper, $3.00 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
1333 Sixteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Order by year from 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


zs 
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BEHAVIOR THEORY 
AND CONDITIONING 


Kenneth W. Spence 
State University of Iowa 


This presentation of theoretical and 
empirical research problems is the result 
of the author’s studies over the past two 
decades and represents an extension of 
the pioneering work in the area of con- 
ditioned reflex by Pavlov and Clark L. 
Hull. Dr. Spence presents and integrates 
empirical data from a number of simple 
conditioning situations, and shows how 
theories developed on the basis of these 
experiments may be extended to more 
complex types of behavior phenomena, 
such as selective and paired-associate 
learning. Dr. Spence is the first psychol- 
ogist to deliver the Silliman Lectures, 
on which this book is based. $4.50 


RECEPTORS AND 
SENSORY 
PERCEPTION 


Ragnar Granit 


A discussion of the aims, means, and 
results of electrophysiological research 
into the processes of reception. ‘‘Un- 
doubtedly will stand as a great work of 
lasting interest, as do the preceding 
Silliman Lectures.’’ Journal of Neuro- 
phystology $5.00 


order from your bookseller 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven 7. Connecticut 


RONALD Yexthoohks — 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
AND DEVELOPMENT—2nd Ed. 


LOUIS P. THORPE. Examines personal and social 
adjustment of the child at successive levels of develop 
ment. Underscores environmental influences of home, 
school, and community. 191 ills., tables; 709 pp 


PRINCIPLES OF 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 2nd Ed. 
W. D. COMMINS and BARRY FAGIN. Stressing 


human development as a unifying concept, book pre 
sents theories, applications of educational psychology 
Covers maturation, learning, personality and adjust 
ment, measurement, et 96 ills., tables; 795 pp 


CONTEMPORARY 
THEORIES OF LEARNING 


LOUIS P. THORPE and ALLEN M. SCHMULLER. 
Analyzes fundamental learning theories with applica 
tions to education and psychology. Gives experimental 
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